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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 
22, Albemarle-street, London, w. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 11. 
President Elect 
Prof. WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, CB. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.8. 
res.Z 8. F.L8. F.G.8., Director of the Natural History Depart- 
ments of the British Museum 


CLAPHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Commissioners are prepared to appoint a SUB-LIBRARIAN. ata 
salary of 20s. per week, increasing by four yearly advances of 2s. hs per 
week to 30s. Applicants must be between 18 and 25 years of age. 
1S phae will be given to those having previous experience of Library 





, rr (endorsed “ Sub-Librarian’’), with copies of two testi- 
eee shag be sent to hs: unders'gned on or before THURSDAY, 
August Is REED WELCH, Librarian and Secretary. 

St. phe’ 's House, Clapham London, 8. W. 





NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS. eee are reminded 
that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, of 
Memoirs, and the days on which they are to be ot oe now as far as 
possible determined tah Organizing Committees for the several icine 
before the beginning of . It has therefore become necessary, in 
order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the 
several Communications, that each Author should prepare an Abstract 
of his Memoir, of a rag suitable for insertion in the published Trans- 
eccione ef the Associ and the Council request that he will send it, 
together with the original Memoir, by book. 
addressed thus—‘‘General Secretaries, British Associatien, 22, 
marle-street, London, W. For Section ......” Authors who ‘comply 
with this uest, and whose Papers are accepted, Swill be furnished 
before the Meeting with printed copies of their Reports or Abstracts. If 
it should be inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should be read on 
any particular days, he is requested to send information thereof to the 
Secretaries in a separate note. 

Reports on the AR, The of Science. and of Researches intrusted to 
Individuals ae Committees, must be forwarded to the Secretaries, for 
presentation the by a state- 
ment comer the Author will be pee at the Annual Meeting. 

o Report, — or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the 
Amociati on unless it is in the hands of the Secretary before the con- 
clusion of the Meeting. A. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NotiIceE Is 

HEREBY He ol that the President and Council will proceed to 

ELECT on TUESDAY, ‘August 6th, ONE COUSINS ANNUITANT. 

Applicants for the i, Annuity, which is of the value of not more 
than 80l., must | be reget Artists, “Seoerig in Oil and Water Colours. 

n need of aid through unavoidable 
failure 0 of preteaion employment” - ee causes. Forms of applica- 
tion — 0 the Secretary, Royal Academy 
of arte, Piccadilly. They must be filled in and returned on or before 


Saturday, August 3rd. 
* By order, FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—LAST WEEK.— 
aod EXHIBITION will CLOSE en the EVENING of MONDAY, 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—EVENING 
EXHIBITION.—The EXHIBITION will be OPEN in the 
EVENING from nese Taly 29th, to MONDAY, ane 5th (Bank 
Holiday), from 7.30 to 10. On 
Holiday the Admission Gusasioas the day ‘eit be 6d. ;_ 3 on other days 
it will be as usual. 


0 OLD ETONIANS,—Mr. Martin CoLNAGHI 

has the pleasure of announcing that the PROOFS of ‘ Dr. WARRE,”’ 
are NOW READY, and will be on VIEW at the MARLBOROUGH 
GALLERY, 53, Pall Mall (opposite Marlborough House), on TUESDAY, 
the 30th inst., and Three ‘ollowing Days. 


ME..¥2 FRANK AUSTIN is booking ENGAGE- 
NTS for his Popular oe LECTURES and SKETCHES 
(with Pmt Soy New Pri ‘ial terms for 
Institutes.—Address 72, Park-terrace, Waitam Green, 8. we 
“The sketch was a musical and intellectual treat.” 


-post, on or before August 14, 



































Western Daily Mercury. 
D#24Matic RECITALS * LITSBARY INSTI- 
CONCERTS, at HOMES, & rs. FRANK RATCLIFFE 


TUTES, 
(Miss HELLIS) is OPEN’ to ENGAGEMENTS. —61, Marylands-road, 
Maida-vale, W. 


M R. ERIC STUART BRUCE, M.A. Oxon., 
F.R.Met.Soc., — accept ENGAGEMENTS for his POPULAR 
om LECTURES, i ustrated by brilliant exveriments. Prospectus, 
on application to E. Bruce, Esq., 10, Observatory-avenue, 

pag London, W. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming 
Examination JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the ART BRANCH of the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (17-20). 23rd August. 
The date specified is the latest at which a ed wich par can be received. 
They must be made on forms, to be obtained, with ons from the 
Sxcaztary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. 


J CURNALISM.— —The Editor of a Country Paper 

(Liberal) requires ASSISTANCE in the Literary or Commercial 
Department. Prop’ interest to the extent of 250/. to 5001. would 
have to be taken. Liberal salary.—Apply by ree only, 8. J. F., care of 
C. Mitchell & Co., Agents for the Sale and Purchase of N 











O LITERARY MEN and Others.—Graduate 


Honours, expert Shorthand Writer, Literary Tastes, desires 


ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


[RE BOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1, Trebovir-road, 

8.W.—Principal, Mrs. R. COLE. ~The NEXT TERM will 
commence THURSDAY, September ue A separate house adjoining 
for Resident Pupils. Prospectuses on application. 


BEDFORD. COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9, York- place, Baker-street, W 
The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, 1889. The College pro 
a instruction by Professors in the higher subjects, and there 











with 
SECRETARYSHIP, TUTORSHIP, or similar 
references.—Address E. Panny, Usk, Monmouthshire. 


O BOOKSELLERS or NEWSVENDORS. — 

WANTED, ENGAGEMENT as PACKER or PORTER bya man 

who has been many years in oe trade. Could also act as Caretaker. 

—— ee 2 . W., 2, Craven Buildings, Wych-street, 
trand, 


GERIAL RIGHTS (exclusive or syndicate) of 
FOUR STORIES by highly POPULAR AUTHORS FOR SALE. 
Lenigth, 17, 17, 50, 52 thousand words. Publication must be immediate. 
Also American Rights of three.—Address, by letter, O. U. R., Simpkin’s, 
4, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT.—A Gentleman or 

4 Lady for 1,000). can have HALF SHARE in Two High-Class 
Journals—Weekly and Monthly—dealing with Art, Architecture, Social 
Affairs, and Domestic Politics. Can act as Joint Editor if competent.— 
Address Frat Lux, 44, Brompten-square, London. 


O AUTHORS.—A Gentleman of good education 
desires an engagement as AMANUENSIS to an AUTHOR. Writes 
Shorthand 120 words a minute.—H. Newinaron, Sittingbourne. 


O AUTHORS.—MAN USORIPT _CORZED in a 

clear and legible hand on most mod ndly 

permitted toa well-known Author. Specimen oft lecataritieng ecenees 
on application.—Addresa C., 2, Sangora-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


‘O AUTHORS.—MS, TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s. per 
1,000. cs rac Copies, 6d. per 1,000. Plays from 5s. per Act. 
Shorthand Wri pe-Writers sent out to Hotels, &c. The Metro- 
politan School of St Shorthand. Limited, Ply Chancery-lane. Telephone No. 
2,801. Telegrams ‘“Shorthand,’’ Lond 


YPR-W BITING. —MSS., Legal Documents, 


























ifications, Plays, COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dietations. 
Misses B. B. & 8. 


omen! n Shorthand or Type-writing. Pupils taught.— 
Fararan, 34, Southampton-street, Strand. 


'y Classes for Junior ——. Students are prepared for 
Matriculation “and for ns in Arts and Science in the 
University of London. 

Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


BEL SIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD 
(for LADIES), 
43, Belsize Park-gardens, N.W. Established 1871. 
Classes for General Education under the teaching and Ng ys of 
= Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Me 
for University Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken 0! Pupils 
From India and the Colonies. 
Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. JAMES CORNFORD, M.A., Lecturer 
at the London College of Divinity.—English Language and os 
JN. Lp p LE l Esq. F.R.G.S.—Ancient and aay Histo: 
H. E. MALDEN, . M.A. F.R.His tS. en E. K. CAMPBEL: 
Esq. MB. ROSS french, L. STIEVENARD, Esq. FOr, Oficer 
d’Académie, Université de France, Go b+ “Landa School, and King 
College, London.—German, Dr. C. A. REINECKE, University of Got. 
tingen and City ‘ay ae College. —Latin and Arithmetic W. CUN: 
NINGTON, scape, Perspective, and Model Drawing 
from the Cast 2 a Model, in Oil and Water Colours, ALFRED 

Esq.; Miss ROSEN BERG. — Pianoforte, WALTER MAC- 
FAR Esq. R.A.M.; WALTER FITTON, Esq. R.A.M. — Solo 
Fe Monarel Singing, 'R. H. CUMMINGS, Esq. K.A.M.—Harp, F. 
LOCKWOOD, Esq — Ma ELLIS ROBERTS, Esq.— Dancing and 
Calisthenics, Mrs. BUR 

"CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 20th, 1889. 


For terms, reference, &c., apply to the Paincipats. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for 
the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 








ENGINEERING .—The Course of Technical Instruction at the Central 
Institution of the City and Guilds of London Institute is adapted to the 
requirements of persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical-of Chemical Engineers, or to enter manufacturing wor! 

The NEXT SESSION will commence on OCTOBER ang An 
Entrance Examination will en ae SEPTEMBER 23 - the three 





YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLappING, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


g days. = Y 
: ALTER 8. §. PRIDEAUX } Hon. Secs. 
Programme and full particulars of Course of Instruction may be 
obtained on application at the Central Institution, —_ 
8.W., or at the Office of the Institute, Gresham College, 





'YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
, Views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIBD with accuracy 
‘erms uplicate Copies. —Address Miss Ticax, 

7, Mainand Park road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


AMBRIDGE B, A. , (Honours, Parts I. and II. 

Nat. Scien agg ES ne -89) desires post as TEACHER, DEMON- 

STRATOR, or ASSISTANT. eel pat of Chemistry and 
Physics.—X., Uliswater, Green Lanes, Finsbury Park, N. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN wishes to communi- 

cate with a Tutor or Clergyman to receive INSTRUCTION in 

GREEK or LATIN.—Apply, by letter in — first instance, to E. Foxrr, 
3, Bloomfleld-terrace, Cecil-road, Enfield. 


REQUIRED, RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVERNESS in Family. Thorough English, Arithmetic, Draw- 
ing, French (Grammatical), Music, Elementary Latin and Mathematics, 
Good Needlewerk. Age 30. Experienced Teacher. Excellent Certificates 
ary, 501.—Apply, care of James Larrimzr, School of 














and References. 
Art, Manchester. 


A GIRTON STUDENT of B.A. standing (London 

Matriculation) desires ENGAGEMENT in High Schooi or Private 
Teaching. Natural Science and Mathematics. Could also take French 
and German.—Apply Miss Wairtz, Park-road, Halifax. 





NDIAN CIVIL -SERVICE.—Messrs, JAMES and 
LYNCH. 21, Lexam - gardens, Cromwell - road, London, W., 
PREPARE PUPILS for all Civil Service and Army Examinations and 
Universities. 
At the recent Examination six passed out of nine who — bp viz. :— 


6th oe +. A.W. W. Last oo oo o» $1,885 
Sth «2 co GA. Ball 22 ce ov 2. 1850 
9th ee .«» A.H. Gunter oo oo «» 1,849 
2th « o J. <. Cuming ee oe +» 1,760 
3st oe «» W-.N. Delevingne .. o 1 


40th A. Ross :. L631 
Bi 1888 Mr. Connolly’ w was second, “and in 1887 Mr. Porter was first in 





Sandhurst, December, 1888. 
Twenty-five passed; places taken were ach, 6th, and 156th (Cavalry), 
h, 40th, dist, 43rd, 58rd. 54th, 59th, 65th, 75th, 77th, 80th. 105th, — 
116th, 123rd, is2nd, and 1 159th Infantry) ; Hy 4th and 5th (University), &c 
Woolwich, December, 1888. 
Eight passed; places taken were 4th, 22nd, 35th, 36th, 45th, 48th, 66.b, 


and 85th. 
Militia ey: Competitive, March, 1859. 

Twenty, viz, Ist. 3rd, and 8th (Cavalry); 2nd, 6th, 7th. _ llth, 
15th, 18th, 19th, 22nd, 34th (ice), 40th. 48th, sou, 57th, 58th 

Work now goin on for the 3 to be 
held on the 12th September for. the Militia Military jee and 
ee the Eastern Cadetships Examination to be held on 15th August. 

The Staff of 17 establishment embraces 47 Tutors. 
Prosp , OR app 











R22 YAL CONSERVATOIRE of MUSIC, 
DRESDEN. Commencement of the WINTER TERM on SEP- 


TEMBER 3rd. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on AUGUST 3lst. 





Pop 


Properties, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleets A, London. 


ANTED, an EDITOR for a WEEKLY CON- 
SERVATIVE NEWSPAPER, about to be started in an 
Agricultural County. State age, previous experience. and salary 
required.—Applications must be accomp2nied with copies of testimonials 
from Professional Journalists or Editors, and should be sent to Mr. 
Aurrro Baxer, Conservative Club, Hertford. 


OURNALISTIC LOCUM TENENS.—Ex-Editor 
(London). now Barrister, could act as above during LONG 
VACATION. —Address Dexra, 93, Brook-green, W. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman, 

with very considerabie experience and the highest references, 

wishes to obtain an appointment as a of MSS. = the PRBSS, 

ot EDITOR of a Literary M Learned 

aw. Could devote his whole time ae, attention - the work.— 
Address M. A., care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fieet-street, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER and PUB.- 
LISHER, of fourteen years’ London experience, seeks an EN- 
CAGRMENT. Thorough Organizer and capable of taking entire 
y, of an nowledge of Newspaper, Magazine, and Book 
‘ublishing. Could introduce Advertisement business. High-class 
teferences.—Address F. E., 88, Fortess-road, London, N.W. 























post free. News of the Year, 20 wee and Pian of Study, 
10 pfennige, may be obtained from the Library of G. Tammuz, Prager- 
strasse, Dresden; and from the Administration of oy Institute. 

The DIRECTORATE. 





AMILY SCHOOL.—A German Nobleman’s 
Line 2 (wife easy RECEIVE a limired number of YOUNG 
LADIES. Home comforts in, French, and a Terms 65l. 


XOVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, hom 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. — —Apply for — 
Dosszror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 
_ ies an Introductory Address, at 3 r u., by Mr. William Anderson, 
.R.C.8. 





7m 
Music School; School of Art; Eogiish Church. Highes 
Weimar, Germany. In London from 10th to 18th Augen. a Aaeues to 
be directed Louis, care of Colonel Knox, Prehen, Londonderry. 


ok Science Scholarships of 125 guineas and 601. respectively, 
open to all first-year Students, will be offered for competition. The 
a yey be held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th September, and the 
istry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 





(THE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an nap gs HOME Leg GIRLS at Kensing- 

ton, where his daughter has been for three yea ident French 

governess — masters, careful individual tenining. and Sorat to 

health. ae and cramming avoided.—Address L. 

E. Stanford’ 8, d 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, ay s Ww. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC. — FIRST PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATION. — SCIENCE ges RSHIPS. 
d an Tutor, -F.LC. F.C. it M.B Camb., 

residing in suburb near river, withia half an hour of the chief hospitals, 

offers Board and idence te a few Gentlemen reading subjects of 

above Examinations. Individual tultion with practical work in Che- 

mistry, Biology, &c., in well-equipped Laboratory. Boating and Tennis. 

Terms moderate and inclusive. — Particulars on application by letter 
te Science Tcror, May's Advertising Offizes, 152, Piccadilly, W. 











at the ake ott Candidates. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 
, Special Classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary 
and“ M.B.” Examinations of the University of 


= don. 

All Hospital A are open to without extra charge. 

The fees may be —_ in one sum or by instalments. — may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved lodgings | is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
receive Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses end alll particulars may b: obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. Gzorncr Renp.e. 
E. NETTLESHIP, Dear. 
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C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e@ Transfer of Newspaper Property, 12 and 18, Red Lion-court, 
Fileet-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to NEGO- 

e TIATE a PARTNERSHIP in an old-established WEEKLY 

UNIONIST PAPER in the Soutn of England, with large Printing Busi- 

ness attached ; Plant fulland complete. Capitalistas a Sleeping Partner 
preferred. Particulars to Principals or their Solicitors. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to ARRANGE 

e a PARTNERSHIP in an Independent WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
Large Circulation. Pleasant locality. Good income. Small capital 
only required to be paid down; remainder can be left, properly secured. 


MITCHELL & CO. desire to inform their 
e Correspondents that they should indicate Capital they desire to 
invest, Politics, and District. 


= MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Oard of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ VALUATOR, 

AGENT, and ‘ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode 

of Publishing. Pi d on behalf of Authors. 

Transfer of Literary Preperty carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consultations 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, E C. 


UTHORS and PROPRIETORS of MAGAZINES 

are informed that Messrs. DIGBY & LONG, Publishers, 18, 

Bouverie-street, Fieet-street, EC., have every convenience and ample 

facilities for the PUBLICATION of NEW WORKS and PERIODICALS 

on the most advantageous terms. Editorial Offices if required. New 
Catalogue of Books post free. 


yt & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
nters, Newton. street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining ace oman done in the best style at moderate charges. 


NEWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING. Pree SELL = RAILTON, 1. tee High- nes Printers and 
Publishers, Gough- square. and 4 4. Bolt- ourt, Fleet-s' t, E.C., are 
os to saeuie the PRIN’ TING and PUBLISHT NG of of ‘first-class 
SPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, 
PROSPECTUSES, ARTICLES of ASSOCIATION, MINUTES of EV "4 
DENCE, &c., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 
im salu ens in Machinery, me most modern English and Foreign Type, 
they employ none but t-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
Premises for Editorial Otticer "it required. Advertising Department 
conducted. Telephone 2759. 


[HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment. by 

M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-stree., Portman-square, W. 


HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


























The GREAT MASTERS. Represented by choice Examples 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. Two Hundred and 
Seventy Paintings reproduced in septa! te also, by the gracious per- 
mission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS 
from the Salon, the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS (Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, Morland, &c.), from choice Proofs 
in the British Museum. 


The LIBER STUDIORUM. Facsimiled in a Autotype from 
fine states lent by the Rey. Stopford Brooke, M. 


The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. One hundred 
Esq. 


Examples, with Notes and Memoir, by Louis Fagan, 


The GOOD SHEPHERD; CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes 


ef Two noble Drawings by Frederic Shields. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. Twenty-five large Autotypes from 
Negatives by W. J. Stillman, Esq., issued by authority ef the 
Hellenic Society. Prospectus on application. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes 
from the Cartoons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum by 
SIK FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.RA 


FREE BY POST. 
A Pamphlet. 40 pp. 4 Illustrations. 

UTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA- 
TIONAL ART. Containing a Description of Autotype, Suggestions 
for Decorating the Home with appropriate Pictures, short Lists of 
Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, with 4 Illustrations of Frames 

and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 

Sent free by post on application to 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C. 


0 Tf O-.8 Be AV OUR © 


—, AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 





er 
Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A, Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A.; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples ot 
Autoegravure Reproduction of Photographs f-om "art Ob ects, from 
Lie, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GAL. ERY, 
Estimates and particu'ars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPAN & 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


L °* 228 indy BR A RY, 
4 ST. JAMES’-SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LORD TENNYSON. 

Vice-Presidents—Kt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Liandaff, Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 

Trastees—Ear! cf Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3i. a year age ng 
Entrance-fee, or 2). with Entrance-fee of 6i.; Life Membership, 301 
Fifteen Volumes ave allowed to Country, and ‘Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room open from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 
2 Vo's. royal vo sais aes to Members, l6s. Prospectus on 7 peeps 
BERT HAKKISON, Secretary aud Librarian. 








UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. “Great 


advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 





All the Best and most — Books of == Season are in 
at Mudie’s Library. 


TOWN suBSORIFTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Anno. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Pex Anncum. 





MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Volumes of 
Standard and other Works withdrawn from circulation, and now offered 
fer Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Brance Orrices: 
2%1, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 








Rev. Dr. Buckley. “ Easily acquired ‘and very interesting.” —Reyv. S. Bell, 
M. free.—A. mons sie New SopEn ae: London. 


.—Prosp 





Sales by enna 


Coins, Medals, and Tokens, includi Collect: 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Esq. ; and ome of MARTIN 
EDMUNDS, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 29, and Following oa at 
1 o'clock precisely, COLLECTIONS of ENGLISH, FOREIGN, GREEK, 
ROMAN, and ORIENTAL COINS, MEDALS, and TOKENS the 
Properties of ALEXANDER GRANT, Esq., CLE. ; MAR’ TIN ED- 
MUNDS, Esqg.. of Worsbrough, Yo rkshi re; and others, comprising— 
GOLD: Five. Guinea Pieces of Charles II., William and » W! 

IIL., Anne, &c.—Two-Pound Pieces of George IV.—Pattern ive-Pound 
Pieces of George IV. and Victoria, by Wyon—Pattern Two-Pound 
Pieces of William IV., &c. SILVER: Crowns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth—Shrewsbury Half-Pound Piece, and Exeter Crown of Charles 
I.—Siege Pieces of Newark and ee ee Crowns, Half- 








Crowns, and Shillings of Cromwell—Pattern Crow: f George III., 
George IV., William IV. = and Victoria, &c. Military’ and Naval Medals 
—N Works—and Coin Cabinets. 





Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PEBIODIOALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
OGUES on ccae-say ee 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUAR. 


LLIs8 & zOLV EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Boo 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, pad ove ‘or Valued. 
CATALOGUE 66 now ready, post free six ‘stamps. 
2, NEW BOND-STREBT, LONDON. 





May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters and Historieal Documents from various 
Private Collections, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W C., on TUESDAY, ELA 30, and Two Following 
at lo’clock precisely. an importan very interesting COLLECT TON 
of AUTOGKAPH LETTERS aaa “HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the 
Property of various PRIVATE COLLECTORS, heme ried Autograph 
Letters, &c , of Prince Albert, Ariosto, Bossuet, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon I.. wae e kKesnolds, B. Franklin, Addison, Bacon, Carlyle, Lady 
VIII., Keats, Nelson, L. ‘Hunt, &e. ; also an interesting 








Fpwarp STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUES. 
Post free on application. 
CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and OTHER 
GEUGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS published or sold by Edward 
Stanford. 92 pp. in wrapper. 


CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS, 
published or sold by Edward Stanford. 56 pp. in wrapper, with 
Index Maps of the Government Surveys of England, France, and 


Switzerland. 
METHODS of MAP MOUNTING. With Illus- 


trations, giving Hints as to the best Methods of Mounting Maps for 
the Library, Hall, Schoo!-room, &c. 
London : Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Sole Agent for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey 
Maps in England and Wales. 


nry 
Poem in the Awsograph! of Robert Burns. 8. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of T. GODFREY JACK, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUSTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on WEDN ESDAY, July 31, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precieely, the LIBRARY of THOMAS GODFREY JACK, 
Esq., comprising recent Editions and Translations of the Greek and 
Latin Classics—Works of Eminent Authors of Theology, Philology, 
Philosophy, History, Voyages and Searels Poetry, Drama, Novels, 
Bibliography, and Standard Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 





oe Library of the late ROBERT GRAHAM, of Gartmore, 
a Portion of the Library of CHARL ES WAL- 





PPORTUNITY to BOOKBUYERS. —M. L. 
BENNETT'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES of BOOKS (purchased 
in the previous twelve months and still in Stock), most of them reduced 
to nominal prices, will be ready July 27 and August 24. 
Post free on application to The Caxton Head, 232, High Holborn, W.C. 
N.B. CATALOGUES of RECENT PURCHASES will also be ready at 
same date. 





Just published, No. 486 (for JULY), of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 


TURE, embracing the latest additions to their stock of interesting 
and valuable Second-hand Books, post free. 


SOTHERAN’S GENERAL CATALOGUE of 


BOOKS for the LIBRARY (380 pages), 3s. 6d. post free. 


SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUE of NEW-BOUND 
BOOKS, suitable for Prizes and Presentation, gratis. 
136, Strand, and 36, Piecadilly, London. 


OARDING and EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH. 


MENT TO SELL OR LET ON LEASE 





In consequence of a change of proprietor, an opportunity is afforded 
to Teachers and others to acquire on most favourable terms, either by 
Purchase or Lease, a most ELEGANT and COMMODIOUS STRUCTURE, 
situated within its own grounds, extending to about Eleven Acres, 
tastefully laid out with Lawn Tennis Courts and other facilities for 
games. The Property is situated in the south-west of Edinburgh, ina 
rapidly increasing suburb. The surroundings are of the most pleasing 
description, and the view, which is very extensive, embraces within its 
range the Castle of Edinburgh, Arthur Seat, the Firth of Forth, and the 
Fife Hills. The air is salubrious and bracing. The Building is of large 
extent, the ground floor covering an area of 1,900 superficial yards. It 
consists of five floors containing 125 apartments in “3 ays greatest 
attention has been paid to the Sanitary 
The Swimming Bath and Recreation Rooms are ess features in 
the Establishment. 
The House is admirably suited for educational purposes. The Class- 
Rooms are elegant, capacious, lofty, light, and thoroughly ventilated ; 
the Bed-Rooms are most comfortable and well furnished. If the Building 
is sold, the School Equipments and Furniture of the House may be had 
ata valuation. If, on the other hand, the House is let on an improving 
lease, the lessor will have to pay a percentage upon the Furniture, &c., 
if he desires to retain these. 

For further particulars address No. 139, Keith & Co., Advertising 
Agents, 65, George-street, Edinburgh. 





r ON, rig ® “of Tunbridge Wells—the Library of the late 
G. H UNTZ, Esq.—and Books from other Private 


y oH Plas 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by LE at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESD. AY, August 6, and Six Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ie LIBRARY of the iate ROBERT GRAHAM, 
Esq., of Gartmore, Wimbledon; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of 
CHARLES WALTON, Esq , of Tunbridge Wells; the LIBRARY of the 
late G@. H. M. MUNTZ, Esq., of Birmingham ; BOOKS from the 
LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM CRESWICK, Esq.; with other 
Properties; the whole including important General Literature in 
various Languages—splendid Books of Prints and Gaileries—Illuminated 
Hore and other Manuscripts—First and other early and rare Editions— 
Proceedings, Transactions, and Reports of various Literary and Scientific 
Societies—Series of J. P. Satie, Halliweil-Phillipps, and other eae. 
Reprints—Origina! Autogra nuscript of R. Burns—Books il 
trated by G. Cru kshank, Bewick, Blake Rowlandeon, "eee: se Phin, 
&c., also by Artists and Engravers of the French School—Villon Society 
Publications—Engravings, Caricatures, Autograph Letters,&c. Also the 
Original Manuscripts in the ‘Autograph of B. Disraeli of Vivian Gray,’ 
and Captain Popanilla’s Voyage. 
May be viewed on Friday and Saturday, August 2 and 3. Catalogues 
may be had; if by post, on receipt of eight stamps. 





Engravings from various Collections, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., THURSDA Y, August 8, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock peeieeen: ENGRAVINGS from various COLLEC- 
TIONS. comprising Etchings and Engravings by Old Masters—Line 
Engravings by W. Woo: lett and others, some fine proofs—Theatrical and 
other Portraits, including a large number suitable for illustrating — 
Fancy Subjects by Bartolozzi and others—the Works of J. M. W. Turner, 
including a large number from the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ some in early 
states—a Collection of 1 400 Caricatures, to be sold in one lot—a quan- 
tity of Modern Engravings, including numerous artist's proofs of the 
Works of J. Chant—Publications of the Arundel Society, &c. ; also a few 
Drawings by Old Masters and others. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


Re H, J. REYNOLDS, Esq. Cet, HOLMWOOD, 
CASTLENAU, BARNE 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON. will SELL by 

AUCTION, on the l’remises, as above. on TUESDAY. Jaly 30, at 
12 o’clock precisely, the valuable FURNITURE and EFFECTS, com- 
prising the Contents of Four Bed-Rooms: Brass and Iron Bedsteads and 
Bedding—Suites in Carved Black Walnut-wood—Chests of Drawers— 
W: and Fittings—Toilet Sets, &c.—Elegant Appointments for 








HE TUSCAN STRADIVARIUS, one of the 
most perfect and remarkable Violins extant, can be seen on pre- 
sentation of card any afternoon between 3 and 5, except Saturdays, at 
y. E. HILL & SONS (opposite the Grosvenor —— 38, New Bond- 
street, London, W. 





COINS. 


Se ri 3 = & S- 0-H; 
NUMISMATISTS, ° 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
fully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 








The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 











Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 


Drawing-Room : Suite in Carved Black Walnut-wood—Chippendale and 
other Chairs—E:ageres—Occasional Tables—Console Tibie and Glass— 
Over-mantels—a Full-Compass Walnut Trichord Piano, by Broadwood, 
&c.—China and Ornaments—Oriental and other Vases—Groups aud 
Figures—Tea and Dessert Services, &c. The Contents of the wi 
Room : Carved Mahogany Side-boards—Dining Tables—Chairs covered in 
Morocco, &c.—Silver and best Silver Plated Articles— Racing Trophies— 
Cases of Dessert Knives and Forke—Candelabra—Table and Dessert 
Knives and Forks—Library Furniture—a Four-feet Wainut-wood Book- 
case—Leather Lined Tables—200 vols. of Books—Pictures and Drawings, 
mostly being signed examples—Carpets—Linen—Cnina—Glass—Kitchen 
Utensils—and other Effects. Trains leave Waterloo (L. and 8. W. Ry.) 
9.15, 10.10, 10 40, and 11.20 a.m. 


Catalogues on application. 





Engravings, Pictures, China, §c., removed from 71, The 
Grove, Hammersmith, and elsewhere. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Heuse, 47, Leicester- square, W.C, on 
THURSDAY, August 1, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, @ 
COLLECTION of fine ENGRAVINGS, comprising beautiful Im- 
pressions by and after Bartolozzi, Morland, Northcote, Kauffman, 
Vernet, Ryland, &c.—Oil Paintings attributed toSirG Hayter, Quentin 
Matsys, Ostade, Kneller, Le Brun, ge small Collection of old 
Oriental China, a few a Books, &c ., the P.operty of C A. 
BOND, Esq., with others 











Catalogues on application. 
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ilita ak of a late Royal Duke—Library of a Gentleman 
re Cremov from Bishop's-road), and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
URSDAY, August 8, and Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely. a large COLLECTION ot M SCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
inclading the Military Library of a _— Royal 7 and LIBRAR\ of 
paty oo (removed from Bishop’s-road, V comprising Works 
Burton's gta Nights, with 
re eet 's Modern Painters and Stones of Venice—Yarrell's 
Suppie Birds— Morris's British Moths—Westwood's Moths and Butter- 
ieeReeves'® Conchologia—Works by Dickens—Books illustrated by 
Scchenk, &c.—large number of Military Books, Maps and Plans, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Porcelain and Bronzes, the i of WILLIAM 
WYNNE, Esq. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MAN SON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL Age cage ese at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-squa MONDAY, 
July 29, at 1 o'clock prociesiy PORCELAIN and  BRONZBS, the 
Bevres,D of WILLIAM WYNNE, Esq , comprising Specimens of Old 
resden, English, and Lay’ Digg aay and Wedgwood Ware, 

Bronz' &c.; also Decorative Objects from different Collections— 

bandsome Clocks—Candelabra—Cabinets, &e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Library and Oriental Manuscripts of the late General 
NASSAU LEES; Autograph MSS. of Pope, §c. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by, AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’ “ip m TUESDAY, 
July 30, at 1 o’cloek ‘precisely, a COLLECTION 0} BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS, including Illuminated Hore, Biblia Latina, MS. of Fifteenth 
Century on vellum, 3 vols.—Autograph MSS. of Pope from Dr. Chauncey’s 
Collection, Including the aoe on Man, Essay on glee Ethic 
Epistles, Sappho and Phaon, Windsor Forest, &c.—Early Printed Books 
‘ine Arts—Books of Prints—a unique Collection of 
1,600 Drawings by Jean Berain of the Costume of the French Stage in the 
n of Louis XIV.—Collection of 800 Caricatures, &c. And the Lib; 
bo Collection of Oriental MSS. of General W. NASSAU LEES, d deceased, 
inte of Grosvenor-street. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 














Etchings and Engravings. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that Ann A will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. J: juare, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 31, os 1 o'clock precisely, RTCHINGS. an ENGRAVINGS, includ- 
ing Works of Chauvel, Brunet Debaines, Flameng, Le eg BW. Mac- 
beth, A.R.A., P. Rajon, and C. Waltner—Caricatures ” Gillra’ and 
Cruikshank—Portraits after Kneller, by J. Smith, in rill it condition 
—Engravings after Old Masters, &c. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Porcelain, Decorative Furniture, &c. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
espectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 
August 1, at 1 o'clock a, PORCELA: and DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, comprising Buhl, Carved Oak, and Inlaid Wood Cabinets 
—Dinner Services of old Nankin and enamelled Oriental Porcelain— 
also ancient Chinese Enamels—Carvings in Agate—Porcelain—Japanese 


7 ding, and Catal had. 
The Collection of —_- and Arms of W. WAREING 
‘AULDER, Esq. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that Vente will SELL by a at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. Jam FRIDAY 


» &C. 
May be viewei two days p 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 337, is 
Published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
CANADA: its DEVELOPMENT and DESTINY. 
SHAKSPEARE and VENICE. 
OLD AGE. 
. DIARY and LETTERS of GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
VIRGIL, 
. Tne AGE of STEEL. 
7. ANCIENT INDIA. 
8. DUELLING. 
9. 1789 and 1889. 
10. The AMERICAN COMMON WEALTH and its LESSONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 886. AUGUST, 1889. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
SCENES from a SILENT WORLD. By a Prison Visitor. 


The CRUISE of the CHRYSALIS os 9-TON YAWL) OVER the NORTH 
SEA to HOLLAND, and THROUGH HOLLAND, FRIESLAND, and 
on the ZUYDER ZEE. By G. Christopher Davies. 


LADY BABY. Chaps. 27-29. 
VATES. By Charles Sayle. 


CAMPED OUT UNDER re a A Region of Desolation. By 
Colonel Pilkington Whi 


The ROLL of BATTLE: a ae of Feudalism. 
The PLANTER’S BUNGALOW. 
SO LONG AGO. (Roundel.) By C. W. B. 


The OLD SALOON. — The WRONG BOX — IDEALA: a Study from 
Life—A WINDOW in THRUMS--MARGARET MALIPHANT— 
FRENCH and ENGLISH, &c. 


BRITISH and AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


toll alt oll ode 








BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL, 
Part III. Thisday. Price 1s. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT. 
From ‘ BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.’ 

No. III. contains :—The NORTH-EAST PASSAGE—TWO NIGHTS in 
SOUTHERN MEXICO—ESCAPE of the REPUBLICAN EXILES from 
CAYENNE—A BEAR ADVENTURE in CEYLON—A RIDE ACROSS 
the PELOPONNESE. By a A. Macmillan. 

*,* Each Part i veral Sketches, will be uniform in size and 
type, and will be issued on ‘alternate Months, with the‘ Tales from Bilack- 


wood.’ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Price Sixpence, 


LONGMan's MAGAZINE, No. 82. AUGUST. 


Contents. 

The BELL of ST. PAUL'S. By Walter Besant. Part II. Chaps. 16-18. 
The NATIONAL SPORT of VIRGINIA. By Horace Hutchinson. 
SHREWS. By A. B. Rochfort Battye. 
ONLY a JOKE. By Fabian Bland. 
SEEN and LOST. By W. H. Hudson. 
OLD COLLEGE DAYS in CALCUTTA. By C. T. Buckland. 
MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W.E. Norris. Chaps.1 3. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





August 2, at lo "clock precisely, the COLLECTION a of ARMOUR and 
ARMS the Property of W. WAREING FAULDER, Esq., 0: 
comprising Specimens from the Meyrick Londestorouxh, o~ Stafford 
Collections, many of which are illustrated in ‘Schools of Fence.’ Also 
old Fiemish and Brussels Tapestry. 

May be viewed two days p g, and Catalogues had. 








ne ee of valuable Books, Editions de Luze of Standard 
Works, Remainders, Copper and Zinc Plates, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNED. AY, 
July 31, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable BOOKS, 
EDITIONS de LUXE of STANDARD ceeeacah REMAINDERS, &c., 
comprising American Fine-Are Review, 4 vols. (pub. 451.) —Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey (30/.)—Ruskin’s Works, 5 vols.—110 Cruikshank’s 
rane Book and Omnibus (ll. lls. 6d. each)—74 ®yron’s Works, 2 vols. 
(2l_5s.)—12 Lord Lytton’s Works, 28 vols.—7 Lever’s Works, 34 vols.— 
3 Prescott’s eree 16 vols.—150 Stock’s Reprints of Walton’s Angler, 
&c., 3 vols. (78. 6d.)—50 eran 
Moore’s Epicurean (7s. 6d.)—5,000 Sims Reeves’s Life (2s. 6d.)—The MSS. 
of Burns’s Works, by ogee Plates of Burnett’s Piants. 4to.—Copper- 
Plates, &c. To which is added a Collection of MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS in GENERAL LITERATURE. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus and 
Miscellaneous Property. 


ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great gers 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 2, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, -cpmalatiing of Cameras and Lenses by First- 
Class Makers, Dry Plates, Studio and other Stands, &c.; also 10000 
genuine Turkish Cigarettes—Mic’ lcroscopes—Telescopes—Opera and Race 
Glasses—Magic Lanterns and Slides—Furniture—Books—and Miscella- 
beous Property. 
' waoee = the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ues h, 


FRIDAY NEXT,.—Valuable Presentation Jewellery, ar 
ME, J. C. STEVENS will include in his SALE 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, fe FRIDAY NEXT, August 2, Valuable PRESENTATION 
JEWELLERY, the Property of the late Capt. FREDK WM. PAUL, 
RN., of Southsea, comprising Diamond and ‘Ruby Scart Pins, fcaael 
and Enamel Brooches, Bracelets, Earrings, Lockets, Sleeve Links, 
Studs, &c ; also Louis XIV. Buhl Clock K Brackets—large Louis XV. 
Bracket Clock—a Set ef Three Green Sévres Vases, with bronze gilt 
mounts—handsome liver-coloured Bottle, with beautiful gilt mounts, 
&c., the Property of a Lady of Title. 

\ an the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 








FRIDA Y NEXT.—A Small Collection of Prints and 
ravings. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will include in his SALE 

by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms. King-street, Covent-garden, 

on FRIDAY NEXT, ‘August 2,a choice COLLECTION of PRINTS and 
ENGRAY INGS, comprising Landscapes after J. M W. Turner, mostly 


in proof states—fine Portraits in Line fa Mezzotint—Etchings by 
Onteae Rembrandt, and others—a few Water-Colour Drawings, &c. 


On view the day pri \- 
logues had. y prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata 


’s Domestic Herre hd (10s 6d.)—250, 





Price One Shilling, 
UBRBBRAY’S MAGAZINE, 


Contents for AUGUST. 

IN PRAISE of the CARNOTS. 
The MINISTER of KINDRACH. Chaps. 3, 4. 
FROM the KARA SEA to the OBI. By Victor Morier. 
SCOTTISH RAILWAYS. I. By W. M. Acworth. 
IS HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND a FAILURE? By William Covington. 
The ART of RECITATION. Part Il. By Clifford Harrison. 
MY FIRST STAG. 
The COTTAGER at HOME. By the Author of ‘ The Danvers Jewels.’ 
NAOMI. By Sheldon Clarke. 
NOTES of the MONTH. OUR LIBRARY LIST. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
AST and WEST. A Magazine for All, 


Price Sixpence. 








It is ded that this M: while it offers first-class Literature, 
shall be bright and amusing.’’—Eztract from Prospectus. 
Number 3 of 


‘EAST and WEST’ 
will be published in London on AUGUST Ist. 
Among the Contributors to ‘EAST and WEST’ are 


Grant Ailen. Rosa Mulholland. 
R. D, Blackmore. | W. E. Norris. 
Professor Church. | Mrs. Parr. 


R. E. Francillon. 

George Fieming. 

Bret Harte. 

Blanche Willis Howard. 
Sir James de poh — 
Katharine 8S. aoe 


Mrs. Piatt. 

| C. Clough Robinson. 

i] 

| 
Jeanne Maire | 


Thomas Stanley. 
William Sharp. 
Ww. WwW. 


tory. 
R. Farqhuarson Sharp. 


Sarah Tytler 
Thomas R. Pavesi, R.I. Katharine Tynan. 
L. T. Meade. Walford. 
Mrs. Molesworth. 
&e. &e. &e. 


Contents of No. 3. 
COSOTTE. Serial Story. Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
The SLAVE MARKET at KHARTOUM. William Sharp. 
The DRAMATIC WRITING of TO-DAY. R.F. 8. 
The MOST DISAGREEABLE MAN in ENGLAND. A Complete Story. 
W. E. Norris. 


stg PAINTERS. II. Van Der Helst. Thomas R. Macquoid, 


A LANE BETWEEN the HILLS. C. Clough Robinson. 
ABOUT GARDEN PARTIES. G. P. 

ILL-MATCHED. Serial Story. Jeanne Mairet. 
London: Ward & Downey. Paris: The Galignani Library. 








Price One Shilling, 
THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
AUGUST, 1889. 
Contents. 
TRUTH WITH HONOUR, 
“LOST in the FINDING.’ By L. H. Apaque. 
A STORM in a TEA-CUP. By Selina Gaye. 
CAMEOS frem ENGLISH HISTORY. The Grand Alliance. 
LECTURES on CHURCH HISTORY. 
The PROPHET JEREMIAH and his TIMES. By M. Bramston. 
PAPERS on FRENCH LITERATURE. Paper II. 
London: W. Smith & Innes, 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for AuGust. 


Contents. 


HOW I CONSULTED the ORACLE of the GOLDFISHES. James 
Russell Lowell. 


The BACKGROUND of ROMAN HISTORY. H. W. P. and L. D. 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 
The BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. 12-15. Edwin Lassetter Bynner. 

A POET of FRENCH CANADA. Paul T. Lafleur. 


LAW and a FACT in the UNITED STATES. Irving 
Berdine R 


The an peel and the CONWAY CABAL. John Fiske. 
The GERMAN BOY at LEISURE. George Moritz Wahl. 

The TRAGIC MUSE. 20-23. Henry James. 

The “ BLACK-CAPPED ” BALTIMORE. Olive Thorne Miller. 
EMERSON’S CONCORD LIFE. 

MADAME de STAEL. 

LETTERS of THOMAS CARLYLE. 

The CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


Butterfly Psycholozgy.—Discords.—Why there are so few Mothers in 
Fiction. 
BOOKS of the MONTH. 
London: Ward, Lock & Co. Salisbury- -square, E.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


GCBIBNER'S MAGAZINE, August, 1889. 


Contents. 
TENNYSON. From a Photograph taken in 1888 by Barraud, London 
Frontispiece. 
FORM in LAWN TENNIS. With Illustrations. James Dwight, M.D. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. X. (Begunin November, 1888. Tobe 
Continued.) Illustration by William Hole. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


TARPON FISHING in FLORIDA. Fully illustrated. Robert Grant. 

MEMORIES. Brander Matthews. 

NOCTURNE. Louise Imogen Guiney. 

a in LIGHTING. With many Illustrations. Henry 
orton. 





A PAGAN INCANTATION. H. H. Boyesen. 
HOW to FEED a RAILWAY. Benjamin Norton. 
The NEW POVERTY. George Parsons Lathrop. 
A MONSTER of MY ACQUAINTANCE. E.C. Martin. 
TENNYSON’S FIRST FLIGHT. Illustrated. Henry van Dyke. 
The TWO LOCKSLEY HALLS. T.R. Lounsbury. 

Frederick Warne & Co. 15, Bedtord-street, Strand. 





Part XXX., price Sixpence, AUGUST, 1889, 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
WITH THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THOMAS WILSON, AUTHOR of ‘The PITMAN’'S PAY.’ 
The LUMLEY GHOST STORY. 
The MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY. 
HARESHAW LINN. 
8ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, GATESHEAD FELL. 
NORTON CHURCH. By J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. 
EARLY WARS of NORTHUMBRIA. VIII. By William Longstaff. 
The STREETS of NEWCASTLE :—The Close. 


MEN of MARK "TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford: 
—Leonard Carr, Ralph Carr. 


The GREENFINCH, 

BISHOP BUTLER AT STANHOPE. By William Morley Egglestone. 
The AUTHOR of ‘TALES of the BORDERS.’ 

BULL-BAITING in the NORTH. 

The SALTERS’ TRACK. 

PONTELAND TOWER. 

FOX HOW, AMBLESIDE. 

KATY’S COFFEE-HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. By J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. 
The MUGGLESWICK CONSPIRATORS. 

CLIFFORD, the SHEPHERD LORD. By M.S. Hardcastle. 


The NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe :— 
‘ Binnorie; or, the Cruel Sister.’ 


NORTH-COUNTRY SAILORS and POMPEY’S PILLAR. 
KEPIER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
CROSS HOUSE, WESTGATE ROAD, NEWCASTLE. 


ae hes COMMENTARIES :—Alderman Thomas Forster; Newcastle 
; Mrs. Barrett Browning ; Calaly Castle. 


one LOOUNERT WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH COUNTRY OBITUARIES. 
RECORD of EVENTS and OCCURRENCES. 


Published for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle by 
Walter Scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and 24, Warwick-lane, London. 





Just published, 
MS: BIBL, REG. 17 A. or REGIUS MS. This 


celebrated Poem, the oldest Document of the Craft (late 
14th Century), reproduced in Facsimile, with a Glossary, Introduction, 
and Transcript, by Br ro. H. J. WHYMPEK, C.I E., Past Dep. Dis. GM. 
Punjab, Author of ‘The Religion of Freemasonry.’ bound in exact 
imitation of the original in the British Museum, and deemed by ail 
authorities to be a most beautiful work of art. Price 12s, 6d.; or in 
sheets, unbound, 7s. 6d. 
Spencer & Co. 15, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


—_——>——— 


WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 

“For the issue of this series of the great Russian 
novelist’s romances Mr. Walter Scott deserves the 
thanks of all who are interested in bigh literature; 
and the influence of such wide-spread perusal as must 
follow cannot but be to the welfare both of English 
fiction and of the readers ders thereof. "— Academy. 


Vol. 1. A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, 


and other Stories. 


Vol. 2. The COSSACKS. 
Vol. 3. IVAN ILYITCH, and other 


Stories. 
The INVADERS, and other 


Vol, 4. 
Vol. 5. MY RELIGION. 

Vol. 6. LIFE. 

Vol. 7. MY CONFESSION. 

Vol, 8. CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, 


Vol. 9. “The PHYSIOLOGY of WAR: 
POWER and LIBERTY 
AUGUST VOLUME NOW READY. 


Vol. 0. ANNA KARENINA. In 


Others to follow monthly. 


ana a about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 2s. 6/. per vol. ; 
half-morocco, 5s. per vol. 


LATEST MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES, 
THE CAMELOT SERIES, 


WEEK on the CONCORD and 
MERRIMAC RIVERS. By HENRY THOREAU. With 
a Prefatory Note by WILL H. DIRCKS. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


POEMS of WALTER SAVAGE LAN. 
DOR. Selected and Edited by ERNEST RADFORD. 


THE GREAT WRITERS. 
LIFE of CAPTAIN MARRYAT, By 


DAVID HAN iN AY 


Small crown 8ro. printed on antique laid p paper, r, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER LEGENDS. By Rudolph 
BAUMBACH. Translated by HELEN B. DOLE. A 
Collection of charming Fanciful Tales from the German. 


ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN VERSE. 
Printed on antique paper, crown 8vo. blue cloth, Emblematic 
Design on Cover, 3s. 6d. 


SONGS of the GREAT DOMINION. 
Selected and Edited by WILLIAM DOUW LIGHT- 
HALL, M.A., of Montreal. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE NOVO- 
CASTRIAN SERIES. 


Square 8vo. One Shilling each. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION, 
By G. BERNARD SHAW 

“It isa paradox in action; a reduction to absurdity of many of our 
egoisms, sentimentalisms, and hypocrisics; a social or sociological 
satire in the guise of a Cymon-and-Iphigenia love story....An occasional 
touch here and there reveals a really profound insight into the springs 
of human action....Its wit, its thoughtful.ess, and its uncon ventionality 
fascinate the readet....Kril!iant it is—of that t there can he conbt.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
The UG L 4 








STORY of MISS 
WETHERBY. By RICHARD PRYCE, Author of ‘ An 
Evil Spirit,’ &c. 

nog bright tale of clever imposture.””—Pall Mall Budget 

**Clever.’’— Academy. 

“Cleverly written. The writer thoroughly understands the art of 
repression. and gains effect by its use. The plot is simple in construc- 
tion, complex in working out.’’— Warrington Examiner. 


A WITNESS from the DEAD: a 
Special Reporter's Story. By FLURENCE LAYARD. 
“ Asa blood-curdling specific may be highly commended.”’ 
Scots Observer. 
“We have rarely read a book the subject of which at once inte: ested 
and revolted us more.’’— Derbyshire Gazette. 
* The story of a hideous crime brought to light by ‘ occult’ means.” 
Manchester Guarvian. 
POLICE SERGEANT C 21: the Story 
of a Crime. By REGINALD BARNETT. Twenticth 
Thousand. 
“‘It must suffice to call attention to its absorbing and exciting in- 
terest.... Unquestionably the og of am expert in perhaps the most 
difficult branch of fiction.”’—Glob: 


Revised eae 1889. Cloth, 3s. 6¢, 

A POPULAR GUIDE to NORWAY: 
the Land of the Vikings. By C. JUKGENSEN. Con- 
taining Maps, Illustrations, Skeleton Routes, Time Tables, 
and full Information for Tourists. 











Cloth 1 limp, ls. For Visitors to Paris. A Compact and 
Practical Phrase Book. 


The EUROPEAN gOONVERSATION 
OOKS. No. 1. FRENCH. 


London: WALTER Scort, 
24, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


FATHER DAMIEN. A Journey from Cashmere to his Home in Hawaii, 
By EDWARD CLIFFORD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ There is nothing more touching in the literature of fiction than Mr. Edward Clifford’s simple 

description of the leper settlement.” 


Edward Fitzgerald. 
The LETTERS and LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD FITZGERALD, 


Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Vol. I. LETTERS.—Vol. If. EUPHRANOR, SIX DRAMAS from CALDERON, The BIRD PARLIAMENT, The TWO 
GENERALS.—Vol. IIIT DRAMAS from CALDERON, GREEK DRAMAS, RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, &c. 
The St. James's Gazette says :—‘‘ The charm of his letters will appeal to every one who can appreciate their wisdom and 
They are admirably edited by Mr. Aldis Wright, and form with the ‘ Literary Remains’ the best monument 
*I had no truer friend,’ Lord Tennyson wrote, when he 


goed nature. 
that can be raised to the memory of a most accomplished man. 
heard of Fitzgerald’s death, ‘and I had never known o one of so fine and delicate a wit. 


A NEW Nov EL B BY MR, F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SANT ILARIO. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ With the Immortals,’ ‘ Greifenstein,’ ‘Paul Patoff,’ ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr, 
Claudius,’ * Marzio’s Crucifix,’ &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Ready August 2, 


NOW READY, PART IL 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. 
Part II. Third Edition, Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. Part I. (Forty-ninth Thousand), POPULAR EDITION, sewed, 1s.; cloth, 
ls. 6d. LIBRARY Par mnegen uniform with Part II., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

OMPLETION OF SIR GEORGE GROVE’S ‘ DICTIONARY OF MUSIC.’ 


DICTIONARY “of MUSIC and MUSICIANS, A.D. 1450-1889. By Eminent 
Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, 
With Illustrations. In 4 vols. 21s, each, 

An APPENDIX, Edited by J. A. FULLER MaIrLanp, M.A, bringing the work down to 1889. 8vo. 9s. 

*,* This Appendix, which forms part of Vol, /V., competes the Dictionary ; but a Full Index to the entire work is in preparation, 
and will be presently published as a separate volume, 

The Saturday Review says :—“ We sincerely congratulate the editor and the eminent writers associated with him on the 
successful conclusion of their labours .....8ir George Grove's Dictionary embraces the whole field of music, ancient and 
modern, the latest developments of contem2 rary art and criticism; it is a chronicle of musical activity to the most 
recent possible fact or event of recorded moment in the world of music...... A mere survey of the Appendix sufficiently 
indicates how notable is its relation to the body of the Dictionary, and how far it departs from the character common to 
such supplements. The careful editing this Appendix reveals is, after all, only what was demanded in compiling the neces- 
sary complement toa great enterprise. Yet is the result not the less creditable to Mr. 1 Maitland’s zeal and energy.” 

BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF DURHA 


ESSAYS on the WORK entitled ‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.’ By the 


Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D., Bishop of Durham, &c. Reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


LESSONS of HOPE: Readings from the Works of Frederick Denison 
MAURICE. Selected by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. Crown 8vo. ds. 
NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; with a Rationale of 
its Offices. By the Rev. FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY THEOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS.—New Volume. 


An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and late Head Master of King’s College 
School, London; Author of ‘A Class-Book of Old Testament History,’ ‘A Class-Book of New Testament History,’ 


&c. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
NEW AND COMPLETED EDITION. 


’ 

KANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for ENGLISH READERS. By John 
P. MAHAFFY, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin; and JOHN i. BERNARD, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity 
in the Univ ersity of Dublin. A New and Completed Edition in 2 vols, crown 8vu, 

Vol. I. The KRITIK of PURE REASON EXPLAINED and DEFENDED. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. If. The ‘‘ PROLEGOMENA.” Translated, with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 
The Manchester Examiner says:—‘‘It is a book which may be commended heartily and unreservedly. Kant bas had 
many commentators, but few have shown themselves to be more discerning and discriminating than Dr, Mahaffy and 


Mr. Bernard.” 
NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S., Correspondent of the Institute of France, Foreign Member of the Academy of the Lyncei of Rome, &c., 
Professor of Astronomical Physics in the Normal School of Science. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 


Revised throughout. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
‘“*NATURE” SERIES.—New Volumes. 


MODERN VIEWS of ELECTRICITY. By Oliver J. Lodge, LL.D. D.Sc. 


F.R.8., Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, Liverpool. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


TIMBER and some of its DISEASES. By H. Marshall Ward, M.A. F.R.S. 
F.L.S., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper's Hill. With Illustrations. Crown 8ve. 6s, 

MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—Edited by ARCHIBALD oo. tn “. 8., Director-General of the Geological 

Survey of the United Kingdom.—New Vol 

An ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOUOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.8c. Edin. With I'lustrations. Crown 8vo. 36e. 6d. 

. 2 

SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLE “S$ in Messrs. HALL and KNIGHT'S 
‘HIGHER ALGEBRA.’ By H. HALL, M.A., Master of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton Cullege; 
and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A., late Phe Ewer Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 358, for AUGUST. ‘: ls. contains: 





1. MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 23-30. ORLANDO BRIDGMAN HYMAN. By an Old Pupil. 
2. WILLIAM CUWPER. By J.C. Bailey. 7 D. Rawnsle 
3. CHECHINA. By Mrs. Brotherton. 1. So eee ma es De. &. sietiinieil 
4. A MODERN NOVELIST. 8. HIPPOLYTUS VEILED. By Walter Pater. 
5. IN MACEDONIA. By D. G. Hozarth. 9. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 1-3, 





The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST, profuselyIllustrated, —~ fd.; by pest, &d., contains :— 
1. The CARD PLAYERS. After Nicholas Maas, 5. SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Mariop Crawford. 
2. The BETTER MAN. By Arthur Paterson. | 6. OUT- - PARIS. By Theodore Child, With Ilus- 
3. ASTON HALL. By Whitworth Wallace, F.8.A. With tration 
Illustrations. . CHARLES. “DICKENS as an EDITOR. 
4. BILL BERESFORD and his VICTORIA CROSS. By ductory Notes by Charies Dickens, jun. 
Archibald Forbes. With Lilustrations, | 8. ET CATERA. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London, 


With Intro- 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—o—— 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM 
EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait of Mr. BRowNING, 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


Vol. 16. FERISHTAH’S FANCIES: and 
PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in 
their DAY. 


*,.* This Edition comprises 16 Volumes, each sold sepa- 
rately, price 5s. It contains Three Portraits of Mr. Brown- 
ing at different periods of life and a few Lilustrations, 


Prospectus on application. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF ‘JANE EYRE.’ 
Now ready, in pictorial paper cover, 8vo. price SIXPENCE, 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 





FOR AN ARTICLE ON THE 


CURIOSITIES OF LEPERDOM 
See the AUGUST NUMBER of the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 74, 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, containing The BURNT MILLION, 
by James Payn, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ &c., 
Chaps. 6-9—CURIOSITIES of LEPERDOM— 
The DUDDON VALE AS IT IS and IS TO BE 
— PATIENCE— MY ALBUM—GROUSE and 
PTARMIGAN— and The COUNTY, Chaps. 29-32. 





NEW VOLUMES OF MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER & 
CO."8 POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD CABLE, the Lightship- 


man, By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ John Herring,’ &. 


Just published, fceap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 


UNDER-CURRENTS. By the Author 


of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,’ &e. 


The GAVEROCKS. By the Author 


of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ John Herring,’ &c. 


On August 26, 


A LIFE’S MORNING. By George 


GISSING, Author of ‘ Demos,’ ‘ Thyrza,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 
pictorial boards, 2s. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to 
send, post free on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE, 
containing a list of 1s, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s, 6d., 5s., and 6s. 
Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscel- 
laneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the 
Popular Novels Series are the following: the Author of 
‘Molly Bawn,’ the Author of ‘John Herring,’ James Payn, 
W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place. 








BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Bath and Cheltenham. ls. 
Belfast and Giant’s Causeway. ls, 
Brighton and Vicinity. lg, 
Buxton. Ils, 
Channel Islands. 3s, 6d. 
Cornwall and Scilly Isles. 2s. 6d. 
Derbyshire. 2s. 6d. 
Devonshire. 2s, 6d. 
Dorsetshire. ls, 6d. 
Lublin and Wicklow. ls, 
Edinburgh. ls, 
English Lakes, 3s, 6d, 
Galway (Clare and West of Ireland). 1s, 
Glasgow and the Clyde. Is. 
Gloucestershire, 2s, 6d. 
Guernsey, Ils, 
Harrogate and Vicinity. Is, 
Hampshire. 2s. 6d. 
Hereford and Monmouth. Qs. 6d, 
Ireland. 5s, 
Isle of Man. 2s, 6d, 
Isle of Wight, Is. 6d. 
Jersey. Ils, 
Kent. 3s. 6d. 
Killarney Lakes. Is. 
Leamington and Environs. ]s, 
Leicestershire and Rutland. 2s, 6d. 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. Ig, 
London and Environs. 3s. 6d, 
Manchester and Salford. Is, 
Moffat Spa, Is. 
Nottinghamshire. 3s. 6d. 
Scarborough and Whitby. Is, 
Scotland. 8s, 6d. 

Do. (Shilling Edition.) Is, 
Surrey. 2s. 6d. 
Sussex. 2s, 6d. 
Trossachs and Loch Lomond. Is, 
Wales (complete in 1 vol.). 5s, 

Do. North. 3s, 6d. 

Do. South, 2s, 6d. 

Do. (Shilling Edition.) Is, 
Warwickshire. 2s. 6d. 
Yorkshire. 5s, 


Edinburgh: A. & C, BLACK. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——_~>— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For AUGUST. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


MR. GLADSTONE and the CIVILIZED WORLD. By Kirl Blind. 
DOWNING-STREET and AFRICA. By Joseph Thorson. 
GOUNOD’S VIEWS on ART and ARTISTS. By Mdlle. de Bovet. 
PARIS as a FORTRESS. (With Map.) 

The GREAT SERVIAN FESTIVAL. By J.D Bourchier. 
GIORDANO BRUNO. By Walter Pater. 

PORTUGUESE BULL-FIGHTING. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
ROGER BACON. By W. L. Courtney. 

The PRESENT DISCONTENT in CYPRUS. By W. D. Hogarth. 
MR. BROWNING in a PASSION. By Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. 
SOME TRUTHS ABOUT RUS:IA. 





A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. 
By W. 8. LILLY, 
Author of ‘ Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.’ 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 





REMINISCENCES OF A REGICIDE. 


Edited from the Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, 
Member of the Convention. and Administrator of Police 
in the French Revolution of 1789 


By M. C. M. SIMPSON, 


Author of ‘ The Letters and Recollections of Julius and 
Mary Mobl.’ 


Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Portraits, 14s. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, 
Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe 
d'Orléans, Regent of France: 1652-1722. 


Compiled, Translated, and Gathered from various Published 
and Unpublished Sources, 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d. 





EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL: 
A Romance of History. 
By J. C. McCOAN. 
With Portrait and Appendix of Official Documents. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FALLOW AND FODDER CROPS. 


By Prof. J. WRIGHTSON, M.R.A.C. F.C.S., &c., 


Author of ‘ Principles of Agricultural Practice as an Instruc- 
tural Subject.’ 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF OUR 
TIME. 
By DAVID NICOL. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


A SUBURB of YEDO. By the late 


THEOBALD A. PURCELL, Surgeon-Major A M.D., 
and Principal Medical Officer to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. With numerous lllustrations. Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. 














ONE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
(In cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


PADDY at HOME; or, Ireland and 


the Irish at the Present Time, as seen by a Frenchman. 
Translated from the French. New Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ls. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. 


By RALPH IRON (OLIVE SCHREINER). Crown 8vo, 
ls. 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON: a 


Chapter from a Family Chronicle. By the Rev. Canon 
KNOX LITTLE. Crown 8vo. ls, 


The BROKEN VOW: a Story of 


Here and Hereafter. By the Rev. Canon KNOX 
LITTLE. Crown 8vo. ls. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


——_>— 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for AUGUST, 1889. 
1. SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author of ‘The 
Danvers Jewels.’ Chaps. 13-16. 
2. APROPOS of SAMUEL ROGERS. 
3. GARRICK and the SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL. 
4. A COLLECTOR’S DREAM. 
5. FLOWERS and FIRE. 
6. ARMINELL. 
7. REMINISCENCES of IMPERIAL PARIS. 


8. PAUL'S ey By the Author of ‘ His Cousin Betty.’ 
___ Chaps. 19-2 


‘MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH HALF A 
CENTURY,’ 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GRETTON. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo., 12s. 


‘We heartily wish our readers as much pleasure from the 
perusal of this kind Ny book as we have ourselves derived 
from it.”—Saturday Review, 

“A very pleasant and very readable production, abounding 
in variety of topic. Clerical readers will especially enjoy 
these ‘ harkbacks’ of memory, which, however, will also give 
pleasure to all Shrewsbury and Cambridge men, and to 
that large proportion of the public which revels in gossip 
about the men and manners of old days.” —Globe, 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE 
MERSAC.’ 


MISS SHAFTO. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘The Rogue,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUNTESS 
IRENE.’ 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By J. FOGERTY, Author of ‘ Lauterdale,’ ‘ Caterina,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FASCINATION,’ &e. 


PAST FORGIVENESS? By 
Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of ‘ Precau- 
tions,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


“‘ A pleasing specimen of pure and simple fiction. Gentle 
humour and vivacious description are the author's strong 
points.”— Morning Post, 

‘*Besides the vividness of the dialogue there is so much 
power and pathos in the central situation as to raise this 
portion of the story to a high moral level.”—Atheneum, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NELLIE'S 
MEMORIES.’ 


The SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 


HURST. By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of ‘ Not Like 
Other Girls,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

‘* Miss Carey’s pathetic story turns upon a country house 
in whose life and inmates we come to feel an almost painful 
interest. We doubt whether anything has been written of 
late years so fresh, so pretty, so thoroughly natural and 
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Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Edited 
by R. U. Johnson and C.C. Buel. 4 vols. 
(New York, the Century Company ; 
London, Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts work, founded on a collection of con- 
tributions to the Century Magazine, does not 
give a connected history of the great civil 
war, yet it affords most valuable materials 
for history. The method adopted has been 
to induce surviving members of both armies 
to write independent accounts of the most 
important operations and actions, thus en- 
abling the reader to look at each question 
from two diametrically opposite points of 
view. In addition there are a few sketches 
of personal adventures or experiences, and 
we wish that they had been in the majority, 
for the general public are somewhat wearied 
with scientific, strategical, and tactical essays 
on the various campaigns and battles. At 
the same time, it must be admitted students 
of American history ought to be grateful for 
the opportunity of arriving at an approxi- 
mation to the truth by the aid of the mass 
of direct evidence on both sides, and of the 
excellent maps and diagrams profusely, 
but not too profusely, scattered through 
the volumes. 

It would be hopeless to deal otherwise 
than by extracts with such a work. Indeed, 
a few extracts will give a better idea of the 
volumes than any amount of eulogium or 
censure. The only difficulty arises from 
the abundance of quotable passages. 

One of the most noteworthy features of 
the war at its commencement was the dearth 
of proper weapons among the Confederate 
troops, especially those in the West, as well 
as the utter absence of military instruction. 
General Pearce, in his narrative of the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek in August, 1861, supplies 
a striking picture of the condition of the 
Arkansas regiments. General McOulloch 
on August 9th issued orders for the whole 
force to march that evening to attack the 
Federal forces under General Wilson at 
Springfield :— 

“The scene of preparation, immediately fol- 
lowing the orders so long delayed and now so 
eagerly welcomed by the men, was picturesque 
and animating in the extreme. The question 
of ammunition was one of the most important 





and serious, and as the Ordnance Department 
was imperfectly organized and poorly supplied, 
the men scattered about in groups, to improvise, 
as best they could, ammunition for their in- 
efficient arms. Here, a group would be molding 
bullets—there, another crowd dividing percus- 
sion-caps, and, again, another group fitting new 
flints to their old muskets. They had little 
thought then of the inequality between the dis- 
cipline, arms, and accouterments of the regular 
United States troops they were soon to engage 
in battle, and their own homely movements and 
equipments. It was a new thing to most of 
them, this regular way of shooting by word 
of command, and it was, perhaps, the old-accus- 
tomed method of using rifle, musket, or shot- 
gun as gamesters or marksmen that won them 
the battle when pressed into close quarters with 
the enemy.” 


Again, about six months later, we learn 
that the Confederate garrison at Fort Henry 
was equally unprepared to resist the attack 
of the Federal forces :— 


‘The Federal forces were variously estimated 
by us, 25,000 being, I think, the lowest. To 
oppose this force General Tilghman had less 
than 4,000 men,—mostly raw regiments armed 
with shot-guns and hunting-rifles; in fact, the 
best-equipped regiment of his command, the 
10th Tennessee, was armed with old flint-lock 
‘Tower of London’ muskets that had ‘done the 
state some service’ in the war of 1812.” 

Later on a portion, at all events, of the 
Confederate troops were better supplied than 
their adversaries, for General Grant, in his 
account of the capture of Vicksburg in 
July, 1863, says :— 

‘© At Vicksburg 31,600 prisoners were sur- 
rendered, together with 172 cannon, about 
60,000 muskets, and a large amount of ammu- 
nition. The small-arms of the enemy were far 
superior to the bulk of ours. Up to this time 
our troops at the west had been limited to the 
old United States flint-lock muskets changed 
into percussion, or the Belgian musket imported 
early in the war—almost as dangerous to the 
person firing it as to the one aimed at—and a 
few new and improved arms. These were of 
many different calibers, a fact that caused much 
trouble in distributing ammunition during an 
engagement. The enemy had generally new 
arms, which had run the blockade, and were 
of uniform caliber. After the surrender I 
authorized all colonels, whose regiments were 
armed with inferior muskets, to place them in 
the stack of captured arms, and replace them 
with the latter. A large number of arms, 
turned in to the ordnance department as cap- 
tured, were these arms that had really been 
_— by the Union army in the capture of Vicks- 

urg.” 

Accounts of personal adventures and per- 
sonal feelings on war may not be particularly 
instructive to the historian or the student of 
campaigns, but they are always—if honestly 
written—attractive to the general reader. 
We therefore make no apology for giving 
a long extract from a private soldier’s 
experiences at one of the actions in Mac- 
Clellan’s Peninsular campaign :— 

‘¢ We were soon sent out as skirmishers, with 
orders to advance as near the enemy’s rifle-pits 
as possible. They immediately opened fire upon 
us with heavy guns from the fort, while from 
their rifle-pits came a hum of bullets and crackle 
of musketry. Their heavy shot came crashing 
among the tangled abatis of fallen timber, and 
plowed up the dirt in our front, rebounding 
and tearing through the branches of the woods 
in our rear. The constant hissing of the bullets 
with their sharp ping or bizz whispering around 
and sometimes into us, gave me a sickening 
feeling and cold perspiration. I felt weak 
around my knees—a sort of faintness and 





lack of strength in the joints of my legs, as 
if they would sink from under me. These 
symptoms did not decrease when several of 
my comrades were hit. The little rifle-pits in 
our front fairly blazed with musketry, and the 
continuous snap, snap, crack, crack was murderous. 
Seeing I was not killed at once, in spite of all 
the noise, my knees recovered from their un- 
pleasant limpness, and my mind gradually re- 
gained its balance and composure. I never after- 
ward felt these disturbing influences to the same 
degree. We slowly retired from stump to stump 
and from log to log, finally regaining the edge 
of the wood, and took our position near Webber’s 
and Bramhall’s batteries, which had just got into 
position on the right of the road, not over seven 
hundred yards from the hostile fort. While 
getting into position several of the battery men 
were killed, as they immediately drew the 
artillery fire of the enemy, which opened with a 
noise and violence that astonished me. Our 
two batteries were admirably handled, throwing 
a number of shot and shell into the enemy’s 
works, speedily silencing them, and by nine 
o'clock the field in our front, including the rifle- 
pits, was completely ‘cleaned out’ of artillery 
and infantry. Shortly afterward we advanced 
along the edge of the wood to the left of Fort 
Magruder, and about eleven o'clock we saw 
emerging from the little ravine to the left of the 
fort a swarm of Confederates, who opened on 
us with a terrible and deadly fire. Then they 
charged upon us with their peculiar yell. We 
took all the advantage possible of the stumps 
and trees as we were pushed back, until we 
reached the edge of the wood again, where we 
halted and fired upon the enemy from behind 
all the cover the situation afforded. We were 
none of us too proud, not even those who had 
the dignity of shoulder-straps to support, to 
dodge behind a tree or stump. I called out to 
a comrade, ‘ Why don’t you get behind a tree?’ 
*Confound it,’ said he, ‘there ain’t enough for 
the officers.’ I don’t mean to accuse officers of 
cowardice, but we had suddenly found out that 
they showed the same general inclination not to 
get shot as privates did, and were anxious to 
avail themselves of the privilege of their rank 
by getting in our rear. I have always thought 
that pride was a good substitute for courage, 
if well backed by a conscientious sense of duty ; 
and most of our men, officers as well as privates, 
were too proud to show the fear which I have 
no doubt they felt in common with myself 
Occasionally a soldier would show symptoms 
which pride could not overcome. One of our 
men, Spinney, ran into the woods and was not 
seen until after the engagement. Some time 
afterward, when he had proved a good soldier, 
I asked him why he ran, and he replied that 
every bullet which went by his head said ‘ Spin- 
ney, and he thought they were calling for him. 
In all the pictures of battles I had seen before I 
ever saw a battle, the officers were at the front 
on prancing steeds, or with uplifted swords were 
leading their followers to the charge. Ofcourse, 
I was surprised to find that in a real battle the 
officer gets in the rear of his men, as is his right 
and duty,—that is, if his ideas of duty do not 
carry him so far to the rear as to make his sword 
useless.” 


Among the many religious officers in the 
Confederate army Stonewall Jackson and 
Robert Lee were pre-eminent. Yet great as 
their personal influence was, and invariable 
as was their custom to check profane lan- 
guage, they were not always successful in 
preventing, even in their presence, the use 
of oaths. An example may be found in 
the story told by General Wise, commanding 
a Confederate brigade :— 


‘¢ General Lee came down to see me; fortu- 
nately, my wife and several other ladies were 
spending the day at my headquarters. We had 
a good dinner and a charming time. You know 
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‘ Marse Bob’ was always very fond of ladies’ 
society, and when he asked me to take a walk 
with him, I suspected what was coming. After 
telling me of the complaints made of my treat- 
ment of the Richmond man, and hearing my 
account of the affair, not omitting the apology 
and broadside, he laid his hand upon my arm, 
and, with that grace and cordiality which at 
such times tempered his usual stately dignity, 
said : ‘Wise, you know, as well as I do, what 
the army regulations say about profanity ; but, 
as an old friend, let me ask you if that dreadful 
habit cannot be broken—and remind you that 
we have both already passed the meridian of 
life,’ &c. Seeing he was in for a sermon, and 
one that I could not answer, I replied: ‘ General 
Lee, you certainly play Washington to perfec- 
tion, and your whole life is a constant reproach 
to me. Now I am perfectly willing that Jackson 
and yourself shall do the praying for the whole 
army of Northern Virginia; but, in Heaven’s 
name, let me do the cussin’ for one small 
‘brigade.’ Lee laughed and said, ‘ Wise, you 
-are incorrigible,’ and then rejoined the ladies,” 


General Pope contributes a most interest- 
ing account of the second battle of Bull’s 
Run. It would be impossible even to give 
a summary of this valuable contribution to 
the history of the war, but we cannot 
refrain from disposing of a story which was 
too good to be true :— 


** A good deal of cheap wit has been expended 
upon a fanciful story that I published an order 
or wrote a letter or made a remark that my 
“headquarters would be in the saddle.’ It is 
an expression harmless and innocent enough, 
‘but it is even stated that it furnished General 
Lee with the basis for the only joke of his life. 
{ think it due to army tradition, and to the 
comfort of those who have so often repeated this 
ancient joke in the days long before the civil 
war, that these later wits should not be allowed 
-with impunity to poach on this well-tilled manor. 
This venerable joke I first heard when a cadet 
at West Point, and it was then told of that 
gallant soldier and gentleman, General W. J. 
Worth, and I presume it could be easily traced 
‘back to the Crusades and beyond. Certainly I 
never used this expression or wrote or dictated 
‘it, nor does any such expression occur in any 
order of mine ; and as it has perhaps served its 
time and effected its purpose, it ought to be 
retired.” 

The admiration and surprise of the world 
shave been excited by the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of the forgetfulness of the bitter 
feelings existing on both sides during the 
-civil war. The following passage from an 
article contributed by the Confederate 
General Daniel Hill furnishes the explana- 
tion :— 

“Every battle-field of the Civil War beheld 
the deadly conflict of former friends with each 
other. South Mountain may be taken as a 
specimen of this unnatural and horrible state of 
things. The last time I ever saw Generals 
McClellan and Reno was in 1848, at the table of 
General G. W. Smith, in the city of Mexico. 
Generals Meade and Scammon had both been 
instructors while I was at West Point. Col. 
Magilton, commanding a brigade in Meade’s 
<livision, had been a lieutenant in my company 
in the Mexican war. General John Gibbon 
(whose brigade pressed up the pike on the 14th 
of September) and his brother Lardner had been 
‘best men’ at my wedding. They were from 
North Carolina ; one brother took the Northern 
side, while the other took the Southern. There 
is another view of the picture, however. If we 
had to be beaten it was better to be beaten by 
former friends. Every true soldier loves to 
lave ‘a foeman worthy of his steel.’ Every 
true man likes to attribute high qualities to 
those who were once friends, though now alien- 








ated for a time. The temporary estrangement 
cannot obliterate the recollection of noble traits 
of character. Some one attempted to condole 
with Tom Yearwood, a famous old South Caro- 
lina bully, upon the beating given him by his 
own son. ‘Hush up,’ said old Tom. ‘I am 


glad that no one but my own flesh and blood | 
The sons of the | 


had a hand in my drubbing.’ 
South struck her many heavy blows. Farragut, 
of Tennessee, rose, as a reward of merit, to the 
highest rank in the Federal navy. A large 
number of his associates were from the South. 


In the Federal army there were of Southern | 
blood and lineage Generals Thomas, Sykes, Reno, | 
Newton, J. J. Reynolds, Canby, Ord, Brannan, | 


William Nelson, Crittenden, Blair, R. W. John- 


son, T. J. Wood, N. B. Buford, Terrill, Graham, | 
Davidson, Cooke, Alexander, Getty, French, | 


Frémont, Pope, Hunter. Some of these doubt- 
less served the South better by the side they 
took ; most of them were fine, and some superb, 
officers. Moreover, the South had three hun- 


dred thousand of her sons in the Federal army | 
Her armies sur- | 


in subordinate capacities. 
rendered when a Southern-born President and 
a Southern-born Vice-President were at the 
head of the United States Government. That 
the wounds of defeat and humiliation have been 
so soon healed haz been owing largely to this 
balm to mortified pride. The sting of shame to 
Frenchmen is that their magnificent capital was 
captured by, and their splendid armies were 
surrendered to, soldiers of an alien race and 
religion. On the other hand, the civil wars in 
England have left no bitter memories behind 
them. Compare this forgetfulness of civil strife 
in England with the bitterness which Ireland 
still feels over her subjugation ; compare it with 
the fact that the Roman occupation of England 
for five hundred years made no impression upon 
the language of the natives, so little intercourse 
was there between them and their conquerors ; 
compare it with the fact that for four hundred 
years after the Norman conquest there was no 
fusion between the Norman and Saxon tongues. 
In truth, all history teaches that the humiliation 
of defeat by a foreign foe is felt for ages, while 
that of defeat by the same race is temporary and 
soon forgotten. The late Civil War was relieved 
of very much of its sectional character by the 
presence of so many Southerners in the Union 
armies. Therefore, it will be in the United States 
as in all the unsectional civil wars of the world’s 
history in which race and religion were not in- 
volved,—the waves of oblivion will roll over the 
bitter recollections of the strife. But we trust 
that fragrant forever will be the memory of deeds 
of heroism, patience, fortitude, self-denial, and 
constancy to principle, whether those deeds were 
performed by the wearers of the blue or of the 
gray.” 

One of the most thrilling tales of personal 
experience is told by Brevet-General J. 8S. 
Ames, of the United States Volunteers. At 
the bloody battle of Fredericksburg General 
Ames was a captain in the 11th U.S. In- 
fantry. During the day of the battle— 
Saturday, December 13th, 1862—the bri- 
gade to which the 11th U.S. Infantry be- 
longed had been in reserve. Just at sunset, 
however, it was brought into the field. 
The fight was virtually over; the sun 
was setting, and the field was obscured by 
smoke. Formed in two lines, the brigade 
bivouacked where it stood. The next morn- 
ing, through the fog, Capt. Ames and his 
comrades examined the ground in their im- 
mediate vicinity :— 

“ About eighty yards in front the plowed field 
was bounded by a stone-wall, and behind the 


wall were men in gray uniforms moving care- | 


lessly about. 
distinct memories of the war—the men in gray 
behind this wall, talking, laughing, cooking, 


' cleaning muskets, clicking locks,—there they 
| were !—Lee’s soldiers !—the Army of Northern 
Virginia! We were so absurdly near this host 
of yesterday’s victors that we seemed wholly in 
their hands and a part of their great mass ; cut 
off and remote from the Federal army and almost 
within the lines of the enemy—prisoners, of 
course. That was the immediate impression, as 
we stupidly gazed in the first moment of the 
| awkward discovery. But the sharp whistle of a 
| bullet sounded im our ears, and a rebel’s face 
| peered through the puff of smoke, as he removed 
the rifle from his shoulder ; then rapidly half-a- 
dozen more bullets whistled by us, and the warn. 
ing sent us allto earth. The order to lie down 
is theoretically infrequent, but practically it is 

often given in modern warfare. Napoleon's 
maxim that ‘an army travels on its belly’ was 
| metaphorical, but long-range and_ repeating 
| Tifles have gone far to make it true in a literal 
' sense. Our double lines of battle sought the 
shelter of the ground as soon as blood was drawn, 
This had the effect of hiding us from the enemy, 
or partially so, for the fusillade slackened. It was 
irksome to keep one position, even at full length, 
but the watch over us was very vigilant ; hardly 
a@ movement was made at any part of our line 
that did not draw fire from the wall. Necessity 
compelled us, however, to keep up something 
of a lookout upon the enemy at any risk. A 
cautious inspection showed great carelessness in 
their lines, the men still strolling and lounging 
—agroup at cards, even, evidently ignorant or 
| careless of our proximity. What to do about it 
was to us a topic second only in interest to the 
probable action of the enemy. Could we long 
lie thus without waking up the big guns, whose 
black muzzles looked down at us from the hill- 
tops on our right? And if not, what then? 
From these guns there would be no possible 
shelter. Retreat alone was more dangerous than 
to remain as we were, or even to advance. The 
field behind us stretched away toward the town, 
level and exposed — the focus of an arc of 
battery-crowned hills, with no inequality of 
ground to protect us from a convergence of fire 
that would be singularly effective. The situation 
had already forced upon us a policy of masterly 
inactivity, which alone seemed to meet our im- 
mediate difficulties. So we drifted into a common 
understanding that no doubt an abler council of 
war would have approved. Shots might rouse 
the enemy from his carelessness or ignorance ; 
certainly a volley from our line would not go 
unanswered, and the odds were great. Let them 
stick to their cards and forget us if they would! 
But we arrived at this policy only as the least 
of many evils. The enemy riddled every moving 
thing in sight : horses tied to the wheels of a 
broken gun-carriage behind us; pigs that in- 
cautiously came grunting from across the road ; 
even chickens were brought down with an ac- 
curacy of aim that told of a fatally short range, 
and of a better practice than it would have 
| been wise for our numbers to face. They ap- 
| plauded their own success with a hilarity we 
could hardly share in, as their chicken-shooting 
was across our backs, leaving us no extra room 
for turning. But this was mere wantonness of 
slaughter, not indulged in when the higher game 
in blue uniform was in sight. The men who had 
, left our ranks for water, or from any cause, before 
| we were pinned to the earth, came back at great 
peril. Indeed, I believe not one of them reached 
our line again unhurt. Some were killed out- 
right ; others were mortally wounded, and died 
within a few steps of us ; and several who tried 
to drag themselves away flat upon their faces 
were put out of their misery. This, too, showed 
us plainly what we might expect, and fixed our 
bounds to such segments of the field as were 
hidden from the enemy. This was not alike 








This picture is one of my most | 


throughout the line. At one point the exposure 
| was absolute, and stillness as absolute was the 
A slight barrier was afterw 
| formed at this point by a disposal of the dead 
' bodies in front, so that the dead actually sheltered 


' only safety. 
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the living. After two or three hours of this 
experience we became somewhat accustomed to 
the situation,—for man becomes accustomed to 
almost anything that savors of routine,—and 
learned with considerable exactness the limit 
inside which we might move with safety, and the 
limit also of endurable constraint. It was some- 
what curious to see how strong the tobacco hun- 
ger was with many,—perhaps with most. Men 
would jump to their feet and run the length of 
a regiment to borrow tobacco, and in so doing 
run the gauntlet of a hundred shots. This was 
so rarely accomplished in entire safety that it 
won the applause of our line and hearty con- 
gratulations to any one fortunate enough to 
save his life and sweeten it with the savory 
morsel. All this would have been ludicrous 
but for the actual suffering inflicted upon so 
many. Men were mortally hit, and there was 
no chance to bind up their wounds ; they were 
almost as far beyond our help as if they had 
been miles away. A little was accomplished for 
their relief by passing canteens from hand to 
hand, keeping them close to the ground out of 
sight, and some of the wounded were where a 
little manipulation could be done in safety. It 
was sad to hear the cries fade away to low moans, 
and then to silence, without a chance to help. 
The laugh over a successful chase for tobacco 
would die away only to change into a murmur of 
indignation at the next cruel slaughter. A young 
officer, boyish and ruddy, fresh from a visit home, 
with brighter sword and shoulder-straps than 
most of us, raised his head to look at the enemy, 
and a bullet at once pierced his brain. Without 
a word or groan his head sank again, his rosy 
cheek grew livid, and his blood crimsoned his 
folded hands. Next aleg or arm was shattered 
as it became exposed in shifting from the weari- 
someness of our position. Presently a system 
of reporting the casualties became established ; 
the names of the injured were passed from mouth 
to mouth ;—‘ Captain M——,, 17th, just killed’; 
‘ Private ——, Co. C, 11th ——, knocked over.’ 
Those who were fortunate enough to have paper 
and pencil, and elbow-room enough to get them 
from pocket-depths, kept a list of the names of 
the killed and wounded ; the occupation this 
gave proved a blessing, for the hours were very 
long and weary.” 

At length the wretched day came to an end, 
the sun set, and the brigade was able to 
march to the rear, having lost, without 
firing a shot in return, about 150 men out 


of 1,000 present. 

Scores more of almost equally thrilling or 
instructive extracts might be taken from the 
large, well-edited, handsomely illustrated 
volumes before us, but we have already 
given to them as much space as we can 
well afford. 








By Viktor Rydberg. 
Translated from the Swedish by Rasmus 


Teutonic Mythology. 


B. Anderson. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


AttHovcH we have misgivings as to the 
soundness of certain not unimportant por- 
tions of the author’s method of investigation, 
there is no doubt that this book is one of the 
most original and valuable contributions to 
the study of Teutonic mythology that have 
appeared since the great work of Grimm. 
Dr. Rydberg’s conclusions are often start- 
lingly novel, yet they are the results of 
patient and methodical reasoning, not of any 
striving after paradox; and their general 
tendency is to confirm and supplement, not 
to overthrow, the system established by the 
labours of Grimm and Miillenhoff. A most 
remarkable feature of the work is the 
author’s rigorous abstinence from all polemic 
against the views advocated by other writers. 





The revolutionary theories of Bang and 
Bugge are not even referred to, though the 
positive arguments advanced may fairly be 
regarded as a continued refutation of those 
brilliant but erratic speculations. The name 
of Prof. Bugge is, indeed, frequently men- 
tioned, but only in connexion with points on 
which the author is able to accept that dis- 
tinguished scholar’s guidance. 

The opening chapter contains a review 
of the results of recent investigation with 
regard to the primitive history of the Aryan- 
speaking peoples. On the question whetber 
the original Aryan home was in Europe or 
in Asia Dr. Rydberg does not find it neces- 
sary for his purpose to express an opinion. 
The one important conclusion which he re- 
gards as established, and which he takes as 
the basis of his mythological inquiries, is 
that the European Aryans, whether they 
were aborigines or immigrants, at one time 
formed a homogeneous whole, and that 
their division into Teutons, Celts, Slavs, 
and Greeco-Italians (sic) took place on 
European soil. Various arguments are 
adduced to show that the earliest Aryan 
domain in Europe consisted of its central 
and northern portions, especial stress being 
laid on the testimony of prehistoric archeo- 
logy that the inhabitants of this region 
during the stone age were, so far as can be 
discovered, people of the same physical type 
as the present Aryan-speaking population of 
the Baltic coasts. Dr. Rydberg lays it down 
as a priori probable that within the area 
indicated the several branches of the Aryan 
people occupied the same relative geo- 
graphical position as did their descendants 
in the earliest historic times ; and from this 
general consideration, reinforced by argu- 
ments from mythology and language, he 
infers that the original home of the Teutons 
was in the neighbourhood of the Baltic. 
In the course of the work much use is made 
of this conclusion in explaining many spe- 
cific features of Teutonic mythology, and 
especially the peculiar forms assumed by 
those portions of it which appear to be 
originally derived from a primitive Aryan 
source. 

Although scholars have long been agreed 
that the story of the Odinic migration from 
Asia is purely a learned fabrication, having 
no more basis in popular tradition than has 
the story of the settlement of Britain by 
Brutus, it has been reserved for Dr. Rydberg 
to trace out in exhaustive detail the process 
by which this story, as we have it in the 
‘ Heimskringla,’ was evolved. The curious 
pedantic craze which induced the scholars of 
medieval Europe to seek to trace the origin 
of their several nations to one or other of the 
heroes of Troy appears first in the Frankish 
historians of the seventh century. The Scan- 
dinavian story is shown by Dr. Rydberg 
to be simply a direct imitation of that told 
by Fredegar respecting the origin of the 
Frankish nation, the elements in it which 
are not either classical or of Frankish in- 
vention being merely euhemerized divine 
myth. In the course of the discussion 
of this subject the author makes several 
incidental suggestions which are both 
interesting and novel. The selection of 
Antenor in preference to any other Trojan 
hero, as the supposed founder of the 
Frankish nation, is convincingly shown to 
be due to a combination of Virgil’s state- 











ments respecting Antenor with the opinion 
of Gregory of Tours that the Franks came 
from Pannonia. Another feature of medizval 
legend which is ingeniously accounted for 
is the notion that the Queen of Sheba had 
a webbed foot like a water-bird. As she 
was called in Latin regina Seba, Seba was 
supposed to be her name, and this was con- 
fused with Sibba (Sif), the name of Thor’s 
wife, whom learned fancy had already iden- 
tified with the Sibyl. The webbed foot 
which is given to the Queen of Sheba 
in legend and in ecclesiastical sculpture is, 
according to Dr. Rydberg, a reminiscence 
of the “swan-guise”’ of the Teutonic god- 
dess. The Odinic trinity, ‘‘The High, the 
Equally-high, and the Third,” who collec- 
tively are Odin, the author regards as being 
no part of the genuine mythical tradition, 
but a fancy of Christian times; and he 
conjectures (very ingeniously, though not 
quite convincingly) that the notion was sug- 
gested by the name Hermes Trismegistus, 
which was taken to imply that the ‘ ancient 
sorcerer’? Hermes or Odin had parodied 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity in order 
to obtain reverence for himself as a god. 
The genuine popular traditions of the 
Teutonic peoples—of the Goths, Herules, 
Lombards, and (as Dr. Rydberg proves) 
also of the Franks, Burgunds, Alamans, 
Saxons, and Swabians—unanimously derive 
the origin of their race not from the East, 
but from the extreme North, and in most 
cases explicitly from Scandinavia. But Dr. 
Rydberg does not regard this mass of con- 
current tradition as possessing any real 
historical value. He believes that it origi- 
nated not in any memories of actual fact, 
but in considerations purely mythological. 
If the Teutons placed the origin of the 
human race, and therefore of their own 
people, in a mysterious land divided from 
them by the ocean, the notion is easily 
accounted for, without ascribing to it any 
historic basis; and assuming the existence 
of this belief, it follows as a matter of course 
that when their knowledge of geography 
became extended they would identify the 
mythic cradle of their race with Scandi- 
navia. Actual migrations from Scandinavia 
to the European mainland may of course 
have taken place, and Dr. Rydberg admits 
the abstract possibility that incidents belong- 
ing to these migrations may have been in- 
corporated in the mass of originally mythic 
tradition; but he finds no trustworthy 
evidence that such was really thecase. This 
attitude is that which is demanded by scien- 
tific prudence, though it is not uncommonly 
thought that to assume an historical basis for 
such traditions shows more sobriety of judg- 
ment than to relegate them to mythology. 
The documentary materials for the study 
of Teutonic mythology are of two kinds: 
first, the statements which professedly relate 
to superhuman beings, or which, though 
euhemeristic, are concerned with persons 
whose divine character is attested by ex- 
ternal evidence ; and, secondly, those heroic 
and quasi-historical legends which may on 
purely internal grounds be inferred to have 
originated in divine myth. Dr. Rydberg’s 
work, which does not profess to be a system 
of Teutonic mythology, but only a collection 
of special investigations, is much less con- 
cerned with the former class of materials 
than with the latter. The author has, how- 
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ever, a good deal to say that is novel and in- 
teresting even with regard to those portions 
of the mythology which tradition distinctly 
asserts to relate to the gods. In particular, 
the question whether we have evidence of 
a “common Aryan mythology” receives 
some new light of considerable importance. 
Especially striking is the parallel drawn 
between the Teutonic Heimdall and the 
Vedic Agni. Some of the points of com- 
parison may be pressed too far, but when it 
is shown that Heimdall and the fire-god of 
the Vedas may both be described as “the 
white god, with golden teeth, the son of 
many mothers, the originator of the useful 
arts, the father of human children, and the 
founder of the ‘castes’ into which men are 
divided’ —every point in the description 
being expressly vouched for by the unequi- 
vocal statements of the Norse and the Vedic 
texts—it is hard indeed to think that such 
coincidences are merely accidental. The 
argument is not weakened, but greatly 
strengthened, by the fact that the special 
character of ‘‘fire-god,” which in the case 
of Agni explains all his other attributes, is 
in Heimdall altogether wanting. Among 
other noteworthy comparisons of a similar 
kind we may mention that between the 
Teutonic myths of the creation of mankind 
from trees, and of the “ fimbul-winter ” and 
Mimer’s grove, and the corresponding myths 
recorded in the ‘ Avesta.’ 

That a large portion of the Teutonic 
heroic legend is in its origin divine myth, 
and not mere romance or historical tradition, 
is a conclusion scarcely to be resisted by 
any one who, for instance, has attempted 
to compare the narratives of Saxo with the 
corresponding stories in Icelandic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and early German literature. But 
the mythological investigation of this 
material is a task beset with endless perils. 
The theories of Dr. Rydberg are fascinating 
in their plausibility and in the wonderful 
constructive power which they display; but 
it is impossible not to feel that the evidence 
on which they rest is often extremely pre- 
carious. The weakest point of the author’s 
method is that he does not make sufficient 
allowance for the facility with which stories 
originally related of one hero may be trans- 
ferred to another. Hence, when he has 
proved, which he often does with startling 
completeness, that the history of one 
legendary person is largely a copy of that 
of another, he considers himself entitled to 
treat the two as absolutely identical, and 
to combine their biographies into a mythic 
unity. It may be conceded that the un- 
questionably polyonymous character of Teu- 
tonic mythology affords ground for believing 
that this mode of procedure may sometimes, 
perhaps often, lead to true results; but the 
conclusions reached by such means can only 
seldom possess the demonstrative certainty 
which the author is accustomed to ascribe to 
them. 

It is impossible in a brief review to furnish 
a complete analysis of a book which contains 
some striking and ingeniously supported 
novelty almost on every page, but a few 
examples may be given to show the author’s 
method of dealing with the mythic material 
contained in the pseudo-history of Saxo and 
in the epictraditions. TheSceaf of ‘Beowulf’ 
and the Anglc-Saxon genealogies, who is 
on reasonable grounds regarded as a common 





Teutonic ‘‘ culture hero,” is maintained by 
Dr. Rydberg to be identical with the god 
Heimdall. His son Scyld (Skjéldr) is the 
same person with Saxo’s Borcarus (Borgar), 
the founder of a line of mythical Danish 
kings, and with the Berchter, Berchtung 
of German legend. Scyld, or Borgar, was 
the father of Halfdan, who appears in 
‘ Beowulf’ as a Danish king, while in Saxo 
and the Scandinavian sources he is split up 
into several distinct quasi-historic personages 
—Halfdan son of Borgar, Halfdan son of 
Skjold, Halfdan Berggram, Gram, and 
Helge Hundingsbane. This MHalfdan, 
whose conflicts are interpreted in part as 
symbolizing the struggle of man with the 
hostile powers of nature, is regarded by Dr. 
Rydberg as the mythic half-divine ancestor 
of the Teutonic race, and in this character 
he is identified with the god Mannus men- 
tioned by Tacitus. In order to justify this 
identification it is necessary to show that 
the three sons of Mannus—the progenitors 
of the Ingeevones, the Herminones, and the 
Isteevones, the three great divisions of the 
Teutonic race—have their counterparts in 
the family of Halfdan. Dr. Rydberg, fol- 
lowing earlier scholars, identifies the Istz- 
vones with the Haddings, the descendants 
of Halfdan’s son Hadding (the Hartung of 
German story). The Herminones he con- 
nects with Halfdan’s son Gudhorm, and the 
Ingeevones with his ‘“ stepson” Svipdag, 
who, he maintains, bore also the name 
Yngve, which belonged originally to his 
ancestor the god Heimdall. Hadding, who 
is an important figure both in Scandinavian 
and German tradition, is supposed by the 
author to have received the epithet Theu- 
dariks, ‘‘ people-ruler,”’ and to be the original 
hero of the adventures attributed by tradition 
to his namesake the historical Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth. In like manner the epithet 
Ermanariks (‘‘ world-ruler,” “high ruler ” ?) 
applied to Gudhorm has caused him to be 
confounded with the historical Ermanaric, 
the ‘“‘Gothic Alexander” of the fourth 
century. Svipdag, from whom the Ingzevones 
are supposed to have claimed descent, dif- 
fers from the other two ‘‘ Teutonic patri- 
archs’”’ in that some of the traditions 
represent him with little disguise as a 
divine being. His name marks him as the 
personification of the morning twilight, 
and his father is the star-hero Orvandel. 
By Dr. Rydberg Svipdag is identified with 
Odr the husband of Freyja, with the god 
Skirner, with Saxo’s ‘‘ Eric the eloquent,” 
with Kirikr Vidforli, and with the Heremod 
(Herméér) of ‘ Beowulf’ and the Icelandic 
poetry. It is further argued that Svipdag 
and his father were in later tradition con- 
founded, so that the world-wide travels, 
which form the best-known portion of the 
myth of Orvandel, really belong to the story 
of hisson. The mythic history of Svipdag, 
it is maintained, is the source of the legend 
of Hamlet, while Toki, the original hero of 
the exploit assigned to William Tell, is 
identical with Egill the archer and with 
Orvandel. 

It would lead us too far to attempt any 
discussion of the value of this ingenious 
mythological reconstruction. We are firmly 
convinced that as a whole it will not be gener- 
ally accepted by scholars; but there are 
innumerable points of detail with regard to 
which Dr. Rydberg appears to have made 





genuine discoveries. On the portion of the 
work dealing with Teutonic cosmology and 
the beliefs respecting the lower world we 
have not been able to touch; but many of 
the novel conclusions which it contains seem 
to be conclusively established. It may 
with confidence be said that the book is one 
which no future investigator of the subject 
can afford to neglect. The promised second 
part, dealing especially with the Baldr myth, 
will be looked for with great interest. 

A few words must be said respecting the 
translation. Mr. Anderson has unquestion- 
ably an intimate knowledge of the subject, 
and he writes English with fluency and 
vigour ; but his idiom is in many passages 
that of a foreigner. This is less apparent 
in the later chapters, which possibly may 
have undergone revision from some other 
hand; but in the earlier part there are 
many sentences which the ordinary English 
reader will find almost unintelligible. One 
confusing peculiarity is the constant use of 
the perfect tense where an Englishman 
would use the simple past. Another fre- 
quent solecism is the misuse of the inflected 
genitive, as in “‘ Beowulf's poem,” ‘‘ Heims- 
kringla’s story.” The treatment of proper 
names also is often puzzling. Matthew of 
Westminster (a writer whom foreign scholars 
have a curious fondness for quoting in pre- 
ference to more original authorities) appears 
as ‘‘Matthzeus Monasteriensis.”’ Geoffrey 
of Monmouth is variously called Galfrid and 
Galfred, and the index-maker has divided 
him into two persons. In speaking of the 
goddesses Earth and Night the translator 
has whimsically enough retained the Swedish 
words Jord and Nat(t), which he found in 
his original. The most serious fault of the 
English edition, however, is the inadequacy 
of the index, which is a bare list of proper 
names with the numbers of the pages on 
which they occur. 








History of South Africa: the Republics and 
Native Territories from 1854 to 1872. By 
George McCall Theal. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 

Tuts new section (and fourth volume) of Mr. 

Theal’s history takes up the course of Dutch 

colonization at the point to which he had 

brought it down in 1887—viz., the forma- 
tion of two distinct republics separated by 
the Orange River—and concludes with the 
acquisition by Great Britain, during Lord 

Kimberley’s Chief Secretaryship, of the 

diamond mining district from thenceforth 

known as Griqualand West. 

In 1852 a treaty had been ratified between 
the Cape Government and the Dutch Com- 
mandant -General, of which the second 
article disclaimed on the part of Great 
Britain “all alliance whatsoever and with 
whomsoever of the coloured natives north of 
the Vaal River”; while Article 4 “ agreed 
that no slavery be practised in the country 
to the north of the Vaal River by the Emi- 
grant Farmers.” How far Her Majesty’s 
Government was justified twenty years later 
in reversing the policy expressed in Article 2, 
by necessities arising in a measure out of 
violation on the part of the Free State, in 
spirit if not in letter, of Article 4, is locally 
still a sore question, which Mr. Theal, though 
with some show of reticence, answers from 
the ‘‘Emigrant Farmers’”’ point of view. 
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Gratitude is so far from being an easy or 
common virtue that one of the most thought- 
ful of living teachers has pronounced it 
beyond the scope of all but exceptionally 
high natures. Thus it may chance that 
the indefatigable gentleman who once was 
Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony may 
not win all the reward which he deserves at 
the hands of Dutch settlers in Africa, but cer- 
tainly no writer upon the subjects to which 
he would seem to be giving his life’s best 
work has rendered them more laborious and, 
on the whole, discreet service. For Mr. 
Theal is not only their most thorough his- 
torian, their ardent panegyrist and subtle 
apologist, but he has the knack of telling 
his story with an air of guileless candour 
and impartiality that can hardly fail to ex- 
ercise a persuasive effect upon many minds. 
Though a staunch advocate of the Boers, he 
is by no means to be confounded with Afri- 
kander journalists or pamphleteers who 
correspond to-day in Africa with the ‘‘ Mani- 
fest Destiny’ school of writers prevailing 
in the United States in the old days of 
slavery. He maintains that the Dutch 
have been persistently misjudged by an in- 
fluential portion of the English public and 
wronged by British intervention, exercised 
ostensibly in favour of native interests, as 
in the case of Griqualand West; but he is 
far too astute to vilipend either societies 
or individuals that have been prompted by 
sincere conviction to espouse the aboriginal 
cause against that of the European settlers 
and urge the Home Government to action 
involving distrust of the Transvaal republics. 

Neither does Mr. Theal, with all his 
love for the Boers, deal in abuse of the 
people of the soil. He simply endeavours 
to show that honesty and good faith 
observed towards white men must be 
left out of account in dealing with the 
coloured races, because their code of morals 
does not brand theft and falsehood as 
criminal when practised against ‘“‘a man of 
a different tribe, and least of all, of a dif- 
ferent race.”” We find this presentation of 
native character a little more expanded in 
the following passage, dedicated to the 
memory of Moshesh, the paramount chief 
of the Basuto, who died in 1870 :— 

“The black man of highest intellect in all 
South Africa had passed away...... Moshesh was 
a hero, Assuredly no European who lacked 
honesty and truthfulness should be so regarded ; 
but a man born and brought up as the great 
Basuto chief was can be judged by a different 
standard. His vices were the vices of his race ; 
all his own were his, abilities in creating order 
out of chaos, in organizing a compact society 
out of conflicting elements, in directing military 
movements, in substituting mildness of govern- 
ment for savage ferocity, in devising and sus- 
taining large and wise measures for his people’s 
good, in dealings with white men even to the 
consummate tact with which he weighed and 
set off one section of Europeans against another. 
By white men his plans of aggrandisement 
cannot surely be imputed to him as crimes, 
though the Sovereignty and the Free State 
were undoubtedly justified in opposing them.” 
Shortly before his death the old chief sent 
Mr. Bowker, the High Commissioner’s 
agent in Basutoland, a beautiful kaross 
made of leopard skins, which he desired to 
have presented to the Queen “as a mark of 
his gratitude, and desire that British pro- 
tection should not be withdrawn from his 
country.” 





“To the Basuto his decease transformed him 
from a helpless old man to the highest object of 
their worship...... Thaba Bosigo, the mountain 
on which he had lived, and where his remains 
were buried, was thenceforth, and is still, re- 
garded by them with superstitious reverence. 
It is not only their great fortress that has never 
yet been taken by a foe: it is a holy place, 
guarded by the spirit of the chief who was the 
founder and preserver of their tribe.” 

This tribute to old Moshesh makes the 
deeper impression because Mr. Theal is in 
general a narrator of the ‘‘ high and dry” 
school, who seldom adorns his chronicle with 
any touch of fancy or feeling, unless, in the 
light of his own history, we may regard his 
estimate of the Boers as both fanciful and 
due to an over-tender friendship. The Dutch 
burgher, as Mr. Theal sees him in Africa, is 
a God-fearing Christian, if somewhat narrow, 
unaggressive by nature, though fighting well 
when put on his metile, whom it is a slander 
to call either cruel or covetous of other 
people’s land. It is not denied that wars 
between the Boers and their unfortunate 
neighbours have been marked by a slaughter 
of the natives disproportioned to the loss 
upon the well-armed burgher’s side, or that 
women and children have been killed more 
often than a humane mind likes to dwell 
upon; but all this, the reader is expected 
to believe, is inseparable from conflicts 
between civilized men and foes without 
firearms huddled in their mountain fast- 
nesses with their numerous families about 
them. Not much is said of the commandos 
of whose ravages, not only upon barbarian 
fortresses, but upon peaceful kraals, a good 
deal has been heard now and again. 


Mr. Theal does not shirk the charges 
against Dutch farmers of holding African 
children in slavery under the guise of appren- 
ticeship, but his explanations do not amount 
to an exculpation of those so accused. In 
summing up he remarks :— 

‘*Tt is an open question whether it was better 
that these children should remain with the de- 
stroyers of their parents, and according to chance 
grow upeither as slaves or as adopted members 
of the conquering tribe; or that they should 
serve ten or fifteen years as apprentices to white 
people, acquire some of the habits of European 
life, and then settle down as freemen with a 
little property. It was answered in 1864, and 
will be answered to-day, according to the bias of 
the Individual.” 

There is no attempt here or elsewhere to 
deal with the statement, supported by a mass 
of respectable testimony, that the usual 
apprenticeship was often but a euphemism 
for cruel bondage, and that in many cases 
where indentures had been signed the 
masters never would allow that the stipu- 
lated period of servitude had expired. 
Indeed, it seems impossible not to think 
that, just because “the service of a raw 
apprentice was of no great value,” there 
would be a temptation to make one who 
knew his work a permanent fixture on out- 
lying farms remote from municipal obser- 





vation or inquiry. It is not alleged that all 
apprentices were either ill-treated or de- 
frauded of their manumission, but that the 
system—right or wrong in the inception— 
admitted of much abuse, and was abused. 
No event connected with the expansion of | 
Dutch rule in South Africa has excited so | 
much or such severe comment as the expul- 
sion of the French missionaries who had 


| 


been for nearly thirty years established 
among the Basuto, whose land was annexed 
by the Orange Free State in 1866 after one 
of the desultory wars with which this his- 
tory is crowded, and the true blame for which 
it issodifficulttoadjudge. Taking Mr. Theal’s 
narrative as it stands, there is hardly any 
variety about the origin of all these conflicts 
between the burghers and the barbarians. 
The latter, like the wild Highlanders, 
lifted cattle, sometimes with violence, and 
the chiefs failed to pay up in full the 
prescribed fines. There is no variety at all, 
except in degree, in the sequel to such 
stories. A large slice of new territory is 
“taken in,” and large numbers of its people 
are, in the Psalmist’s forcible language, 
‘‘eaten up.’”? When this fate befell that 
portion of the Lesuto country where the 
mission had taken root, there were ten 
separate flourishing stations—some of them 
beautiful and refined homes — diffusing 
gentleness and education in ever widening 
circles. By order of the Volksraad the 
stations were broken up, and pastors and 
flock, heathen and Christian, driven off the 
land, those who failed to obey promptly 
being evicted by force. Mr. Theal is sorry 
for the clergymen, whose work and virtues 
he does not attempt to depreciate, but de- 
fends the action of the Boers as a necessity 
on the ground that if the mission had been 
allowed to go on 

‘fevery Mosuto in the territory would have 
professed a desire for Christian instruction, and 
there would have been no land on which a 
European population could have located in 
safety.” 

A committee of inquiry absolved the 
missionaries of any complicity in the war, 
but the Volksraad refused any compensation 
for their losses, ‘‘on account of the enmity 
displayed in such of their letters as had been 
made public.”” Mr. Daumas never recovered 
from the strain of these days. Mr. Theal 
says ‘‘his judgment seems to have been 
warped by thetroubleshe had gone through,”’ 
which is not impossible. He died of nervous 
exhaustion in the spring of 1871, after a last 
attempt to prevent further annexation of the 
Basuto country to the Free State. 

Mr. Theal points out, fairly enough, that 
mission reports are naturally rose-coloured, 
and ‘should not be taken as faithful repre- 
sentations of the whole life or actions of a 
people.” But on the other hand the mis- 
sionary, however closely his affections are 
twined about his own cure of souls in the 
wilderness, is not generally much concerned 
for abstract native rights. He is credited 
with the art of being “all things to all 
men,” and a prudent subservience to the 
powers that be. This singular unanimity 
of opinion among missionaries of various 
denominations touching the attitude of the 
Dutch settlers in the Transvaal towards 
their coloured neighbours is therefore signi- 
ficant. 

The moral value attaching to that portion 
of Mr. Theal’s ‘History of South Africa’ 
which treats almost exclusively either of 
quarrels with the native tribes leading to 
further conquests, or of embarrassing rela- 
tions with Her Majesty’s representatives 
arising out of such quarrels, must necessarily 
depend, as he puts it, upon “ the bias of the 
individual ’’; but there is an immense quan- 
tity of concrete, indisputable information, 
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hitherto scattered or overlaid by extraneous 
matter, contained in this as in the preceding 
volumes. Such information grows more and 
more valuable, and no difference of opinion 
can prevent recognition of the service ren- 
dered by making it easily accessible. 








The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by Austin Dobson. With Etchings 
by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. 
2 vols. (Dent & Co.) 

Tue ‘Temple Library” began appropri- 

ately enough with the essays of Charles 

Lamb, who, as he told us himself, was born 

and passed the first seven years of his life 

in the Temple. The volumes before us con- 
tain the poems and plays of Oliver Gold- 
smith, who during the last ten years of his 
restless career had rooms in the same quiet 
nook, who died there, and who found a 
last resting-place in the burial-ground of 
the Temple Church. The publishers are 
fortunate in having secured the assistance 
of a competent editor. Mr. Dobson has 
long made a special study of Goldsmith, 
and he has performed his task with excel- 
lent judgment. Goldsmith’s works have 
little need of annotation. Few writers of 
that day were so modern in ideas, in style, 
and in language, and if it were not for 
personal allusions to contemporaries now 
long since dead, and to events which hap- 
pened more than a century ago, the greater 
part of his poems might have been written 
in our own times. Though the editor has 
not encumbered his pages with useless 
commentary, he supplies all the information 
that is necessary. In the notes to the poems 
we observe two slight errors. The editor 
tells us that the song commencing ‘“ Ah, 
me! when shall I marry me?” “had been 
intended for Mrs. Bulkley, who played 

Miss Hardcastle, but she was no vocalist.” 

Mrs. Bulkley had taken the part of Miss 

Richland in ‘ The Good-Natur’d Man,’ and 

was a friend of Goldsmith, who must have 

been perfectly aware that she could not sing. 

The editor probably meant to say that ‘the 

song was written for the part of Miss Hard- 

castle, but Mrs. Bulkley, who played it, was 

no vocalist.” Another slip occurs in a 

note stating that Mrs. Bunbury had in- 

vited Goldsmith to spend Christmas “at 
her husband’s seat of Great Barton in 

Suffolk.” Henry Bunbury never succeeded 

to the family honours and estate. His elder 

brother survived him, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, the son of Henry Bunbury and 

‘* Little Comedy.” 

Mr. Dobson in his notes to the plays sup- 
plies some items of curious information. He 
tells us the origin of a long-forgotten tune 
mentioned in the first act of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ ‘‘ Water Parted,” which he has 
discovered in ‘Artaxerxes,’ an opera by 
Arne. An explanation, too, is given of an 
allusion in the second act of the same play 
to “‘ Ally Croker,” which, it appears, is the 
name of the heroine of an old Irish song 
quoted many years later in Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘Belinda.’ Other notes on “Quincy,” 
‘‘ Ames-ace,”” the ‘ Dullissimo Macaroni,” 
‘‘ Che faro,”’ and ‘‘ Side-boxes ” are interest- 
ing, and the last note calls for some re- 
marks. ‘‘In Pope’s time,” says Mr. Dobson, 
‘‘the gentlemen sat in the side-boxes. But by 


this date things must have altered, as Johnson 








and his friends occupied a front box on the first 
night of ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ ” 

It is difficult to get trustworthy infor- 
mation about the internal arrangements of 
the theatres at that time. In the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century the 
men of letters and the frequenters of 
‘« Will’s”” were to be seen in the front row 
of the pit, then known as “ Wits’ Row,” 
while the side-boxes were appropriated by 
the beaux, who from that part of the theatre 
had easy access to the slips and to the stage 
itself. A partial survival of this custom 
was kept up till recent years, and at the 
commencement of the second half of this 
century the ‘‘omnibus”’ box at the opera 
was always next to the stage, and the sub- 
scribers—a select set—were allowed to go 
behind the scenes. In Goldsmith’s time 
the men of fashion had long ceased to 
monopolize the side-boxes, which were open 
pretty well to any one who could pay for 
admission, and were used by ladies as well 
as by gentlemen, though they were still 
considered as the best situation in the great 
theatres. There were very few private 
boxes, and in most of the side-boxes and 
front- boxes places were taken as in the 
dress circle of the modern theatre. The pit 
extended to the orchestra, and there were no 
stalls. It is quite possible that Johnson may, 
after all, have seen the first performance 
of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ from a side-box. 
Mr. Dobson’s information is derived, we fancy, 
from recollections furnished to Boswell by 
George Steevens many years after the event 
he describes, whereas Horace Walpole, on 
the very day after the first representation, 
writes that Johnson sat “‘in a front row in 
a side-box.” The question has only an 
antiquarian interest ; but it would certainly 
have been a shock to “Sir Plume” and his 
friends to see their favourite haunts invaded 
by Johnson and his sedate friends. 

The editor’s notes, however, are perhaps 
of less importance than his critical memoir 
of Goldsmith. With many of the opinions 
expressed therein we perfectly agree, but it 
is difficult to believe that Mr. Dobson can 
be quite in earnest when he speaks of Gold- 
smith’s literary life as a meétier de forcat. 
Mr. Black several years ago in his mono- 
graph on Goldsmith showed conclusively 
that the poet’s debts and misfortunes were 
not—at least during the last portion of his 
life—owing to a want of appreciation by 
the public, or to illiberal treatment from the 
publishers, and this was entirely confirmed 
by Mr. Dobson himself in his ‘ Life’ in the 
‘‘Great Writers” series. In that volume 
the biographer told us that during the last 
six years of Goldsmith’s life his ascertained 
gains were 3,000/. (¢.¢., 500/. per annum), 
“a sum in all probability much below his 
actual receipts.” Nor does it appear that 
his ill health was in any way owing to over- 
work. 

Mr. Dobson’s remarks on Goldsmith’s 
poetry often show critical insight, though 
we do not entirely agree with them. Gold- 
smith’s two didactic poems appear to us to 
be modelled (to some extent, perhaps, 
unintentionally) on Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of 
Human Wishes.’ Those of his minor poems 
in imitation of Swift and Prior were mere 
exercises of skill to amuse an idle hour. 
We may, however, let Mr. Dobson speak 
for himself :— 





‘* Of the poets of the last age, he [Goldsmith] 
admired Dryden, Pope, and Gay, but more than 
any of these, if imitation is to be regarded as 
the proof of sympathy, Prior, Addison, and 
Swift. By his inclinations and his training, 
indeed, he belonged to this school. But he was 
in advance of it in thinking that poetry, however 
didactic after the fashion of his own day, should 
be simple in its utterance and directed at the 
many rather than the few...... If, with these 
ideas, he had been able to divest himself of the 
‘warbling groves’ and ‘finny deeps’ of the 
Popesque vocabulary (of much of the more 
‘mechanic art’ of that supreme artificer he did 
successfully divest himself), it would have 
needed but little to make him a prominent 
pioneer of the new school which was coming 
with Cowper.” 

And again :— 

‘Tn spite of their beauty and humanity, the 
lasting quality of ‘The Traveller ’and ‘ The De- 
serted Village’ is seriously prejudiced by his 
half-way attitude between the poetry of conven- 
tion and the poetry of nature—between the 
gradus epithet of Pope and the direct vocabulary 
of Wordsworth.” 

Goldsmith’s plays are always a more 
suggestive subject of discussion than his 
poetry. It was in dramatic work that he 
would have found his best chance of further 
distinction if his life had been prolonged ; 
and one at least of his two plays is more 
familiar to the present generation than to 
the author’s contemporaries. Both of them 
are good, though we entirely agree with 
Mr. Dobson that ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 
is not only better than his first piece, but 
that it is the best of all his productions. 
In mere stagecraft, indeed, we cannot re- 
cognize the superiority that is claimed for 
it. ‘The Good-Natur’d Man’ is skilfully 
enough constructed, but the play itself, 
though abounding in touches of its author’s 
peculiar humour, is rather commonplace 
and conventional, and the plot has been 
used by the playwrights of every age. On 
the other hand, ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 
is entirely fresh and original; every act is 
full of amusing incidents, and there is not a 
dull character in the piece. But, like ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera,’ it was one of those plays 
which were sure either to fail signally or to 
achieve a great success, and it is not surpris- 
ing that Colman, who, like other managers, 
disliked trying experiments on his audience, 
should have been apprehensive of the result. 
This does not, however, excuse the wretched 
manner in which the piece was mounted, 
and though the Covent Garden company 
was not first rate, the cast might have been 
made stronger. Gentleman Smith could 
easily have been persuaded to play young 
Marlow, though we think too much stress 
has been laid on the refusal of Woodward to 
take the part of Tony Lumpkin. Woodward 
had been one of the brilliant comedians of 
his day, but at that time he was nearly 
seventy years of age, and with the utmost 
zeal he could hardly have done justice to the 
part. Goldsmith was fortunate, however, 
in having old Hardcastle played by Shuter, 
who was particularly good in old men’s parts ; 
and Mrs. Bulkley, the representative of 
Miss Hardcastle, was, at all events, young 
and pretty. There is no occasion to speak 
of Goldsmith’s triumphant success, but it is 
interesting to note that ‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ with Sheridan’s ‘Rivals’ and ‘The 
School for Scandal,’ all three produced with- 
in a period of less than five years, are the 
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only eighteenth century plays which are now 
often seen on the stage. 

We must say a few words in praise of 
the clever etchings in these volumes by Mr. 
John Jellicoe and Mr. Herbert Railton. They 
are excellent, and two of them—the illus- 
tration of ‘The Deserted Village,’ and 
‘‘Mrs. Hardcastle’s meeting with her hus- 
band after her misadventures on Heavy-tree 
heath,” from ‘She Stoops to Conquer ’— 
are unusually good. The subject fitly 
chosen for the frontispiece is Canonbury 
Tower, one of the few of Goldsmith’s resi- 
dences which have not been pulled down. 
The old building is faithfully represented, 
and the drawing is clever, but it was 
hardly necessary to idealize the landscape 
to such an extent. The ground round Canon- 
bury Tower is in reality perfectly flat, though 
the etching represents the house as set on 
the top of an inaccessible hill, while the lady 
and the little girl in the foreground of the 
etching, if they walk a few steps further, 
will inevitably be dashed to pieces. 

While on the subject of relics of Gold- 
smith’s time, it may interest our readers to 
learn that the farmhouse at Hyde, near 
Hendon, where Boswell went to visit the 
poet in 1772, is still standing. In this quiet 
retreat, where ‘“ the farmer’s family thought 
him an odd character, similar to that in 
which the ‘Spectator’ appeared to his land- 
lady and her children,”’ Goldsmith occasion- 
ally lodged during the closing years of his 
life, and here he wrote parts of ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer’ and ‘ Animated Nature.’ The 
front of the house is modern, but the side 
walls of old red brick, with pitched gables 
and quaint chimney-stacks, are unchanged, 
and inside the building the bedrooms with 
wooden beams across the ceilings, and the 
attics above them, are in the same state as 
when Goldsmith used to stay there. The 
inhabitants of the place are well aware of 
its interesting associations, but we were 
told that it is seldom or never visited by 
literary pilgrims. 

We have spoken favourably of the manner 
in which the editor and artists of this edition 
of Goldsmith’s ‘Poems and Plays’ have 
performed their work, and it would be un- 
fair not to allude to the good taste shown 
in these volumes. The publication may 
fairly rank as an édition de luxe, and if 
succeeding numbers of the ‘‘Temple 
Library” maintain the same standard of 
excellence, the publishers will deserve the 
gratitude of all book collectors who are 
worthy of their delightful calling. 








Histoire de Florence depuis la Domination des 
Medicis jusqu’d la Chute de la République 
(1434-1531). Par F. T. Perrens, Membre 
de l'Institut. Tome II. (Paris, Quantin.) 


Tue theme of M. Perrens’s second volume 
is the uneasy liberty of Florence from the 
flight of the Medici in 1494 until their re- 
establishment after the sack of Prato (1512); 
his hero is a man of eternal interest, Savona- 
rola. In the course of his narration the 
romantic enterprise of Charles VIII. of 
France, the freedom of Pisa, the character 
and rule of Alexander Borgia in Rome, form 
secondary episodes. Few epochs of modern 
history are so varied, so touching, so 
beautiful, so epic. The volume we review 
to-day lays no claim to any of these epithets; 





yet if less than a living picture, it is a 
reasonable, just, acute, and even a veracious 
account of the age. The volume opens at 
the interesting moment when Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and Louis XI. of France—the two 
deepest, craftiest, wisest politicians of their 
century—were succeeded by the feather- 
brained and frivolous Piero, the feather- 
brained and chivalrous Charles VIII. The 
reparations for the French invasion of 
taly, the counter preparations of the Flo- 
rentines, fill the early pages with a sound of 
distant trumpets. It is interesting and very 
significant to find among the projected 
defences of Tuscany a scheme to purchase 
a certain document (the investiture of Charles 
of Anjou) which established in express 
terms that a king of France could not at 
the same time be king of Naples. At the 
very moment while the Tuscan ambassador 
is suggesting to Piero this medizval 
rampart, he extols and deplores the new 
artillery of the French, “small, but so 
numerous and easy to move that they can 
count forty to one bombard of ours, supplied 
with iron bullets that pierce in walls eight 
braccie thick a quantity of little holes 
which destroy alike cement and stone.” 
Seldom has the age that still believed in 
feudal right been seen on closer terms with 
the modern age that believes in military 
might. And while one combatant prepares 
his documents and the other his artillery, 
it is easy for the looker-on to forecast the 
victory. , 

But notwithstanding his new cannon, the 
King of France was in reality little better 
prepared to undertake this tremendous ex- 
pedition than the Italians were prepared to 
resist it. One may say that he succeeded 
only by the complicity of the Italian nation. 
If the tyrants feared him, the people went 
forth to meet him, palms in their hands, and 
in their mouths the words of Scripture, 
‘‘ Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini.” 
And gradually, as the banners of the King 
of France advanced across the Alps, prince 
after prince rallied to his standard. The 
invasion was imminent, and it was no part 
of Italian policy to struggle against the 
inevitable, but rather to draw from every 
circumstance the utmost profit compatible 
with prudence. The states of Italy would 
have preferred to remain undisturbed; but 
there was scarcely one of them who had 
not in his mind some piece of good fortune 
of which the invader might be the instru- 
ment. The Duke of Ferrara counted on the 
Polesine of Rovigo; Venice, to see her 
neighbours impoverished while she retained 
her riches; the Regent of Milan, to place 
upon his head the ducal crown. The exiles 
of every state—no unimportant opposition 
—hoped for their own triumphant return to 
a liberated city. And the people every- 
where—the people still pious beneath the 
superficial corruption of society—longed to 
behold the elect of Heaven transform into 
a pure temple this Gomorrah of Renascent 
Italy. 

Only two powers remained absolutely 
anti-French, Naples and Florence. Naples 
had her exiles to reckon with; Florence, 
her populace. While Piero de’ Medici was 
blindly trusting in his lucky star, and boast- 
ing of his allegiance to Naples, he left his 
frontiers unguarded, and heeded not the 





preaching the coming of the French. There 
is but one step from heedlessness such as 
this to that more criminal frivolity which 
led him in person to the camp of the French 
king. Of Piero’s treacherous visit, his 
abandonment of Pisa and the frontier castles, 
and the subsequent revolt of the Florentines, 
M. Perrens gives a brief, exact, and vivid 
description. 

His style rounds an ampler period in the 
ensuing chapters, for the moment that 
succeeds the flight of Piero de’ Medici is the 
most interesting of Florentine history. The 
disappearance of the Medici left the city 
virtually at the feet of Savonarola. And on 
Savonarola, as we all remember, M. Perrens 
is an authority. 

Few recent pages would prove, we imagine, 
more interesting to the thoughtful English 
reader, familiar with ‘ Romola,’ aware of 
Prof. Villari’s ‘ Savonarola,’ than the perusal 
of these chapters. Here he will behold the 
great prophet of Florence contemplated from 
@ point of view very different from the moral 
enthusiasm of the writers we have men- 
tioned. George Eliot and Prof. Villari may 
be described as piagnont tempered by culture; 
Prof. Perrens is an arrabbiato tempered by 
ironic amiability. To the first the rule of 
Savonarola appears in the front rank of 
earthly endeavours to establish on earth the 
kingdom of God. To the second it appears 
a monkish Terror, a childish Inquisition. In 
fact it was both one and the other, beau- 
tiful and ridiculous, holy and annoying, 
like all endeavours to realize on a large 
scale an ideal attainable by few. To the 
mere political historian now, as to the mere 
political observer then, there is something 
terrible in the idealism of Florence. ‘An 
isle on fire in the middle of a stagnant 
sea”: we find no better words than the 
phrase of Signor Cipolla to describe her 
situation. The French alliance had cost 
her Pisa, had placed her lonely in the 
midst of enemies, poor, with no outlet for 
her commerce, and harassed by an endless 
war; yet at the bidding of the monk the 
Florentines cried, ‘‘ Franza! Franza! ”’ still 
clinging, with a loyalty proof against the 
bitterest deceptions, to that strange elect of 
Heaven, Charles VIII. Within, plague and 
famine, the Interdict of Rome; without, loss 
and discord, the intrigues of Piero, the anger 
of the Pope. But the republic was so lifted 
above all earthly things that she suffered 
her ills unconsciously, or rather with a 
heightening of exaltation. She took no 
thought of herself, and, with Piero 2 
her gates, was occupied exclusively with 
the last sermon of Savonarola. Through 
her impoverished streets little children 
dressed in white went singing, “ Long live 
Christ and our Queen the Virgin Mary!” 
Under Heaven, the children were the tyrants 
of the city. ‘‘ We feared them,” says 
Landucci. They penetrated everywhere— 
in the taverns, to the feasts. The houses of 
rich and poor alike were exposed to their 
domiciliary visits. Every quarter had its 
child-counsellors, its guardians of the peace, 
its masters of the ceremonies, its lictors, its 
inquisitors—all children, vigilant, eager, 
irresponsible instruments of the frate. At 
the sermon (the onediversion they permitted) 
they had the front ranks. They arose before 
dawn, before their mothers, so eager to hear 


fervour of his own citizens, or Savonarola | their master that it was impossible to keep 
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them in their beds. The 14th of March, 
1496, when for the second time Savonarola 
proposed to elect Jesus Christ the King 
of Florence, eight thousand children, 
boys and girls, dressed in white, crowned 
with olive, red crosses in their hands, 
marched through the city crying, ‘‘ Long 
live Christ our king!” For two years 
the movement of religious enthusiasm had 
grown in fervour; during the next year 
it was at its zenith. All ages, all dignities, 
consented to become again even as a little 
child. Old men, dressed in white, sang and 
danced with their grandchildren before the 
tabernacle; the Dominicans themselves, 
crowned with garlands, took hands in a 
ring like children and danced in the square 
at Carnival, singing lauds to a cheerful 
measure. It was, indeed, dangerous to ab- 
sent oneself too conspicuously from the pious 
festival; Savonarola had organized a con- 
siderable system of espionage. The children 
served him well; the servants served him 
better, for he had proclaimed that such slaves 
as informed against their masters should be 
rewarded with their liberty—such servants 
with a prize. All the contributions to the 
famous Pyre of Vanities were perhaps not 
purely voluntary. Every day of Carnival 
the children went on their mission, opening 
every door, respecting nothing, denouncing 
those who received them with blasphemies, 
bidding timid women to beware of keeping 
their ornaments lest God strike them with a 
mortal illness, seizing without fear in any 
house the special vanities they called ‘“ ana- 
thema,’’ such as cards, dice, counters, harps, 
lutes, perfumes, mirrors, masks, books of 
poetry, profane works of art, and “other 
instruments of perdition”—in fact, what- 
ever goes to-day by the name of drte-d-brac. 
By the last day of Carnival they had col- 
lected so fine a booty that a Venetian 
merchant offered 20,000 crowns for the 
‘‘vanities”—a small sum for how many 
priceless first editions of Boccaccio, Ovid, 
and Plato, how many masterpieces of Botti- 
celli and his glorious contemporaries! 
Twenty thousand crowns was none the less 
a large sum to the famished Florentines of 
1497. But for their sole answer they daubed 
a fancy portrait of the Venetian, and burned 
it with the rest. Perhaps when the festival, 
with its blare of trumpets, its flames, its 
pious exhilaration, was well over, such a 
one who went home to his hut on the hills to 
find his three children dead of hunger, such 
another whose wife was crushed to death in 
the press before the door where the commune 
sold the bad bread of famine, may have 
remembered with repenting the Venetian’s 
offer. 

The famine of Florence was prolonged 
and severe. No government can hold out 
indefinitely against famine. Hundreds of 
Florentines died in the streets, leaning up 
against the walls. The Mediceans gave corn 
and flour to the people—to all who would 
cry ‘‘ Palle!” the Medicean cry. Thus the 
prestige of the frate began to sink. 

It was necessary to make an example. All 
readers of ‘Romola’ remember that example 
—the accusation of treasonous Medicean 
plots, the execution of the aged Bernardo 
del Nero and his fellows. That moment 
seemed a triumph for Savonarola. Yet the 
cause of holiness was not benefitted by that 
blood - shedding; the need of a further 








stimulus induced Savonarola to proclaim the 


famous ordeal by fire. His pathetic failure, 
his arrest and torture, and the last terrible 
scene in the Piazza della Signoria are familiar 
to the simplest student. 


“ Questo é la fin dei Cattivi!” ejaculated 
Marin Sanuto at Venice. We know the 
piety with which more generous spirits have 
judged the martyr and his martyrdom. 
Between the extreme of narrow hardness, 
and the extreme of exaltation, M. Perrens 
treads a middle path of admiring disap- 
proval. We quote the page in which he 
sums up the career and influence of Sa- 
vonarola :— 


‘*To judge impartially the character of 
Savonarola it is necessary to distinguish reali- 
ties from their representation, to be exempt 
from prejudice, to read ‘theocracy’ for ‘ de- 
mocracy,’ and be no dupe of visions. Incon- 
testably honest, of an eloquence that pleased 
his age, sincerely convinced of his hallucina- 
tions, this extraordinary man, both by his 
preaching and by his policy, answered a very 
real need of his time. Manners were corrupt, 
and the Church a corruptress. Some one must 
reform them ; some one must stay the Renais- 
sance in her pagan course, some one give a 
government to this people left to anarchy. 
Savonarola moralized Florence ; he arrested the 
Renaissance ; he created—or at least caused the 
adoption of—a government whose truly demo- 
cratic institutions have been approved by the 
noblest of the Florentines as the best in the 
experience of their country. Noble in soul, 
active in intelligence, Savonarola is a great 
character, but without breadth, without force, 
without the practical spirit in the conception 
and execution of his designs. He dwells on 
the threshold of the modern age, and does not 
divine it. His glance lingers on the Middle 
Ages. His democratic government is a snare, for 
it leads to the monarchy of Christ, to the reign 
of the prophet, the monks, the legion of fanatic 
children. He does not understand that to 
model a state upon a convent is to leave out of 
account human passions. Gradually he takes 
his visions for ideas. Worse still, he presents his 
ideas as the inspirations of God, and falls from 
his first sincerity...... In the city, become the 
semblance of a cloister, he tolerates no citizens 
but those devoted to the contemplative life of 
the ecstatic ; in his eyes ecstasy is the essential 
condition of life and happiness, Labour, already 
compromised by his doctrines, is wholly inter- 
rupted by his eternal menaces of scourges, in- 
vasions, wars, pests, and famines. He enervates 
the military energy of his country by preaching 
that the sole defence of the righteous is prayer. 
Finally, the fragile and monstrous edifice of his 
construction fell in upon him and buried him in 
its ruins. His good faith and his faith in his 
visions are but an extenuating circumstance. 
Madmen and the victims of hallucinations, for 
all their sincerity, may none the less be harm- 
ful.’ Savonarola is therefore not a great man, 
and he did harm no less than good—more harm 
than good—in his day and generation. But he 
acted brilliantly the leading réle in one of the 
most crucial and certainly the most singular 
crises of Florentine history.” 

Florence had lived too abnormal a life 
under the rule of her prophet to settle 
speedily into the round of a mere political 
existence. In vain the Florentines attempted 
to counteract the dissolution of their political 
spirit by the permanency of their institutions. 
Four years after the execution of Savonarola 
the people of Florence—who had burned 
the frate chiefly because he was accused of 
meditating a Doge for Florence — elected 
Piero Soderini Gonfalonier for life. The 


choice was not bad. Soderini was a just, 





tolerant, and kindly ruler; the restive 
Florentines would not have borne a stronger 
yoke. But the term of his office was short. 
No efficiency of administration can save a 
government no longer historically possible ; 
even the great good luck of the submission 
of Pisa did not really prolong the liberties 
of Florence. In fact, the Florentines were 
too demoralized for liberty. And when in 
1512 the Medici marched into Florence 
through the blood of Prato, there were 
many who remembered with unfeigned re- 
gret the gentle, the decorous, the prosperous 
tyranny of Lorenzo. 

M. Perrens leaves Florence a republic 
still in name, but in name alone. Of its 
fortunes under Giuliano de’ Medici, and, one 
may say, under Leo X., we shall read in his 
third volume. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Nether World. By George Gissing. 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

At the Moment of Victory. By C. L. Pirkis. 
3vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett. 
2 vols. (Cassell & Co.) 

Princess Sunshine, §c. By Mrs. J. H. Rid- 
dell. 2vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin of 
Castle Weary. Edited by his Sister. 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Miss Kate; or, Confessions of a Caretaker. 
By Rita. (White & ~ 

The Wrong Box. By R. L. Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tue title of Mr. Gissing’s novel refers to 
the London poor, and in particular to the 
class which is employed in the humblest 
kind of skilled labour. Novelists do not as 
a rule like to be accused of writing with a 
purpose, but Mr. Gissing’s readers must 
desire to know what is his object. It is 
difficult to discover whether he hoped to 
add to that sort of fiction which has at times 
been more successful than Blue-books or 
societies in calling attention to evils crying 
for remedy, or whether — the poor being 
still popular in a vague way among novel- 
readers—the author chose his subject in 
something like an artistic spirit. His 
powers are not strong enough to force an 
obvious answer. His work does not show 
the energy either of an artist or of an en- 
thusiast, nor can it be inferred with certainty 
that he has had that close experience of the 
life of which he writes which is to be gained 
only by hard work pursued with the utmost 
difficulty. To gain enough superficial know- 
ledge of the poor to draw harrowing pictures 
of their condition, even with plenty of de- 
tails, is exceedingly easy; but to dive into 
their real thoughts and ways requires not 
only exceptional opportunities, but an excep- 
tional gift of dealing with them. That Mr. 
Gissing has failed to convince his readers of 
his experience shows, of course, that his 
novel, as a work of art, leaves something to 
be desired. But, besides this, it is not well 
put together. Too many characters are 
brought upon the scene, and a large part 
of the work consists of episodes or sketches 
which have not a sufficiently close relation to 
each other. A touch of humour, which Mr. 
Gissing does not seem to possess, would have 
done much to relieve the weariness which 
‘The Nether World’ forces upon the reader. 
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Etelka McIvor is a romantic name, and 
the lady so designated is more like a melo- 
dramatic heroine than any mere flesh and 
blood mortal. Her paleness, the blackness 
of her hair, her references to the stars, her 
gliding motion, all qualify her for the stage, 
and moonlight plays an important part in 
the success of the plot. As a contrast to 
Etelka we have Sir Peter OCritchett, a 
farcical baronet, restless in body and mind, 
and ‘ hobby-horsical” on all philanthropic 
matters. Repetition is necessary, no doubt, 
to impress a character on the memory; 
still there is too much of Sir Peter, and 
his character is of the thinnest. His hun- 
dred projects, his irrelevant remarks, his 
runs from room to room, might be much 
more successful on the stage. In a novel 
the reiteration is wearisome, but we are not 
sure Sir “‘ Punch”? might not be a success 
if dramatized. Lady Judith is as heavy 
as her lord is light. Lance, Sir Peter’s kins- 
man and adopted son, is natural enough, 
but uninteresting—a conventional young 
man who, having been too cool in his wooing 
to secure the good woman’s heart which is 
ready for him, is carried out of himself by 
the black eyes and mysterious ways of the 
stranger within his uncle’s gates. Some of 
the scenery of the tale is good, the old light- 
house and the real sea. ‘At the Moment of 
Victory’ might be recast and strengthened, 
and succeed in another form. 

“‘Clever’’ is the word which best befits 
Mr. Barrett’s new story. It is scarcely one 
of his most successful efforts, having possibly 
been adapted to a particular model, and 
being on that account fluently trivial, mildly 
exciting, and deliberately harmless. The 
heroine is really too good, and oh, so very 
useful and industrious. The indispensable 
safety-valve of a deliberately harmless novel 
is a terribly deliberate villain; and here, at 
any rate, Mr. Barrett is in his element. The 
idea of the man in the mask is beyond all 
doubt ingenious, and the reader will follow 
the doings of the histrionic Lestrange with 
very few lapses into sympathy or natural 
illusion. The object, however, of his story 
is before all things to arouse and satisfy 
curiosity; and, for all its artificiality, ‘ Under 
a Strange Mask’ is certainly interesting. 

A pretty, domestic, ‘“‘ middle-class”’ tale 
is ‘Princess Sunshine.’ But the best part 
of it, perhaps, is the description of the old- 
fashioned house in the suburbs of London 
twenty-five years ago, in which Gregory 
Gifford, author and pressman, labours to 
support the ungrateful gentility of his 
commonplace sisters, and the airs and graces 
of his would-be fashionable young brother. 
For nooks and corners of the London which 
is disappearing Mrs. Riddell has the sym- 
pathy which is essential to good description. 
Of the characters, Gregory is a marvellous 
example of unobtrusive sacrifice of self for 
family loyalty and ties of honour, such as is 
uncommon, but fortunately not unknown, 
in daily life. Sunshine, as becomes her, 
rewards her patient hero at last, in spite of 
the faded ‘ladies’? who oppose her, and 
the insolent Percy, who fancies himself so 
much more of a man than his brother. ‘A 
Terrible Vengeance’ is a legend of a ghostly 
character. Here the scene is laid on the 
banks of the Thames, about Shepperton and 





Chertsey. A poor girl, whose vanity and 
good looks have led her wrong, is drowned | 


in circumstances we can only guess at, 
and the gentlemanly murderer is haunted 
through his honeymoon to his grave by the 
patter and the traces of little wet feet. One 
Davis, the business-like butler, who tries to 
trade on his master’s mystery, is the only 
character. ‘Why Dr. Cray left Southam’ 
is a rather cynical story of an attempted 
murder and the fate of the doctor who 
averted it. 

There is something decidedly taking about 
the work of the anonymous ‘‘ editor” of the 
‘ Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin.’ 
It is obviously a first venture, and it is easy 
to pick a good many holes in the workman- 
ship. The author has been ill advised enough 
to follow the perilous example of Thackeray 
in the matter of coining proper names—an 
example exceedingly imitable in respect of its 
vices, as such productions as Skantcashe, 
Plummelyne, Groathunter, will sufficiently 
indicate. There is, again, some rather weak 
portrait fiction in the sketches of London 
society, while the villain of the plot, Capt. 
Roger Payne, and his amateur detective of a 
valet, are such stereotyped specimens of 
melodrama that their introduction sadly im- 
pairs the freshness and reality of the story. 
The central figure is a weak creature enough, 
but as the predestined victim of a family 
ban he claims our respectful sympathy. 
The author abstains from any conscious 
effort to edify his readers, but his pages 
abound with sound and sensible remarks, 
and the moral of the story—that it is danger- 
ous for any one under a ban to indulge 


in violent flirtation with a beautiful woman 


who does not love her husband—is as excel- 
lent as it is obvious. The author of ‘Sir 
Lucian Elphin’ succeeds better in description 
than in the delineation of character, but an 
exception may be made in favour of Lord 
Guiltree, a truly chivalrous and generous 
nature. A word of praise is due to the 
handsome appearance of the book, which is 
embellished by two charming illustrations. 

In Rita’s fairly pathetic story of ‘ Miss 
Kate’ the style is alternately that of a slip- 
shod domestic servant and such as becomes 
a writer of many novels. The result of this 
blend is not happy; but as the author asks 
her readers to attend to the substance of 
her narrative rather than to her manner 
of narration, no more need be said on that 
point. The subject is unfortunate, and to 
some it may prove exasperating. Two 
married women, with respectable husbands 
of their own, are more or less madly in love 
with a poor creature who goes by the name 
of Rex Tresyllion, and is supposed to be a 
poet, though he is so only by ticket and 
label. Very probably the infatuation of 
these unhappy females is true enough to 
nature; but the picture is not pleasant. It 
says something for the author’s skill that, 
in spite of this unattractive, yet hackneyed 
theme, her romance is unquestionably tender 
and pathetic. 

‘The Wrong Box’ offers a remarkable 
proof of Mr. Stevenson’s courage. It will 
try the faith of his most ardent admirers. 
Beginning not badly with a rather extra- 
vagant, but genuinely ridiculous foundation 
for a story, it passes into mere rattling non- 
sense. If there are readers who can get 
through more than a quarter of the small 
volume and find it amusing they must be 
wondered at and not envied. The authors 











excuse their work as “judicious levity,” 
and say that “one of them is old enough to 
be ashamed of himself, and the other young 
enough to learn better.”’ That may be so. 
Levity, if it is to be judicious, should at 
least be funny. To have aided in the pro- 
duction of a book three-fourths of which 
consist of tedious levity is, indeed, not a 
thing to be proud of. The arch little pre- 
face does not carry off the very poor stuff 
which follows it; but at the same time 
one must speak with diffidence, for those to 
whom the jocularity of the lower order of 
comic papers is the flower of humour may 
fairly be astonished at the sustained power 
in that style displayed in ‘The Wrong Box.’ 








EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristlichen Literatur.—Band III. Heft IIT. 
und IV. Aphrahat’s des Persischen Weisen 
Homilien. Aus dem Syrischen iibersetzt und 
erliutert von Georg Bert.— Die Akten des 
Karpus, des Papylus, und der Agathonike: 
eine Urkunde aus der Zeit Mare Aurel’s. 
Untersucht von Adolf Harnack. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

Band V. Heft I1.—Die Abfasswngszeit der Schrif- 
ten Tertullians. Von Prof. Dr. E. Noel- 
dechen.—Newe Fragmente des Papias, Hege- 
sippus und Pierius in bisher unbekannten Ex- 
cerpten aus der Kirchengeschichte des Philippus 
Sidetes. Von Dr. C. de Boor. (Same pub- 
lishers. ) 

Band V. Heft I1Il.—Das Hebriier- Evangelium: 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte wnd Kritik des 
Hebriiischen Matthiius. Von Rudolf Hand- 
mann. (Same publishers.) 


ArraHat, or Afraates as the name is quoted 
with a Grecized form, was a Persian sage of re- 
pute in the first half of the fourth century. He 
was a monk in the monastery of Mor Mattai, 
not far from Nineveh ; and he was also a bishop 
whose real name was Jacob. Few particulars 
of his life are known. The homilies or letters, 
which seem to have been written in the monas- 
tery, are first mentioned by George, bishop of . 
the Arabians, in a letter to the presbyter Jesus. 
An Armenian version of them was early made 
(between A.D. 432 and 500 according to Sasse), 
which was published by Antonelli at Rome, 
1756, containing, however, only nineteen of the 
twenty-three homilies now known, and they were 
erroneously ascribed to Jacob of Nisibis. An- 
tonelli was ignorant of the fact that the homilies 
were written in Syriac. The original, taken from 
Syriac MSS. in the British Museum, was first 
and excellently edited by the late Prof. Wright, 
of Cambridge, in 1869, a work that forms the 
basis of subsequent investigations into the real 
nature of the letters written by the Persian sage 
and the character of the Syriac language at the 
time. The second volume, which never appeared, 
was to contain an English translation. Dr. 
Bert’s volume supplies a German version, the 
first complete one of the Syriac text. Bickell 
had already translated several of the homilies 
into the same tongue. Dr. Bert gives an ex- 
cellent literal translation. The lucid language 
of Afraates made his task comparatively easy, 
though the text is sometimes obscure or corrupt, 
in which case a note is subjoined. Of the trans- 
lator’s competency there can be no doubt. 

The form of the New Testament text which 
Afraates used coincides with that of Tatian’s 
‘ Diatessaron’; that of the Old Testament ap- 
proaches the Septuagint, though he was probably 
acquainted with the original Hebrew through 
his connexion with the Jewish schools in 
Mesopotamia. The only polemic observable 
in the homilies is against the Jews; and the 
prevailing tone is free from bitterness. The 
controversies which agitated the time are un- 
touched, the only heretics mentioned being 
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Marcion, Valentinus, and Mani. The sage’s 
mode of interpreting Scripture is the typical 
and allegorical, but he seldom meddles with 
doctrinal questions. The spirit of the man seems 
to have been mild, serious, earnest. His morality 
was pure, and he was intent on a pious life, 
though his ideas of what it should be are 
tinged with asceticism. The noise of con- 
temporary theological strife did not stir up 
his ire. Those who look for special doctrines 
in the work will, therefore, be disappointed. 
One of the letters, that on the Passover, which 
is the twelfth of the series, may be referred to 
as curious, if not important, for in it the sage 
takes a position which agrees neither with that 
of the Quartodecimans nor with Roman usage. 
But the Paschal controversy receives no new or 
clear light from his exposition. The quotations 
of Scripture which are numerous in the homilies, 
as is evident from the long indices given by Dr. 
Wright and Dr. Bert, show that the canon of 
the Old Testament was the same as that of the 
Jews in Eastern Syria. Ruth, Canticles, Oba- 
diah, and Nehemiah are not cited; but their 
omission does not show absence from the 
canonical list. First and Second Maccabees are 
referred to, yet Prof. Wright’s index does not 
mention these books. The canon of the New 
Testament appears to have coincided with the 
present one, though all the books and epistles 
are not cited. Zahn supposes that Afraates used 
a harmony of the Gospels, viz., Tatian’s ‘ Diates- 
saron.’ Second Thessalonians, the two epistles 
of St. Peter, the three of St. John, and the 
Revelation are not quoted. Some of Prof. 
Wright’s quotations are set aside by Zahn. 

The fourth part of the third volume narrates 
the martyrdom of three confessors at Pergamus, 
Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonice, in the Greek 
language, from a MS. in the National Library 
at Paris, which Prof. Harnack copied, though 
Aubé had already edited its text. The import- 
ance of the narrative rests upon its antiquity, 
since it belongs to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
under whose reign the martyrdom took place. 
It is thus a second century production. It is 
also important to notice the frequent references 
to St. John’s Gospel, while the epistles of St. 
Paul and other parts of the New Testament are 
ignored. The work, which is of small extent, 
is edited with copious notes and a commentary 
in which all particulars bearing upon the 
subject, its date, place, character, and the 
literature connected with it, are discussed in 
a most satisfactory way, and with a full know- 
ledge of the Christianity of the period. The 
tract, consisting of thirty pages, could not have 
found a more competent interpreter. 

Far the larger half of Part II. of the fifth 
volume is occupied with an investigation of the 
times at which the different works of Tertullian 
were written, by Prof. Noeldechen, a scholar 
well known by different essays relating to the 
Latin father. After the enunciation of certain 
principles determining such chronological in- 
vestigation, he takes the treatises of Tertullian 
in order, fixing their dates by internal evidence. 
Beginning with the ‘ Apologeticum,’ he ends 
with the ‘De Pudicitia,’ the last in the six 
groups into which the works of this father are 
divided ; and this is followed by a survey of his 
lost treatises. By way of appendix the places 
of writing are considered. Whether such minute 
inquiry into the times at which Tertullian’s 
numerous writings first appeared is either valu- 
able or interesting may admit of doubt, and with 
his mastery of the materials Dr. Noeldechen 
might have arranged them more clearly and 
better. He might have divided them into those 
which were written when the father was a Mon- 
tanist and when he was not. Or he might have 
classified them as apologetic, doctrinal, and 
moral, a division which would have helped the 
reader to a better apprehension of the entire 
range without interfering with the main object 
he had in view. As it now is, the treatise, 
written in a bad German style, wearies the 


reader with unnecessary details. But the pro- 
fessor is familiar with his subject, and usually 
arrives at certain or probable conclusions respect- 
ing the dates. The places at which Tertullian 
wrote his works were generally Carthage or 
Rome. The literature covers a considerable 
period, for he was an author even before the 
* Apologeticum’ appeared in a.p. 179, and his 
activity continued till a.p. 221, i.e., almost till 
his death. 

The essay on Tertullian is followed by extracts 
which Dr. De Boor found in the Codex Baroc- 
cianus, a MS. he had already describedin Brieger’s 
Zeitschrift, vol. vi. These extracts he has 
traced to the lost work of Philip of Side, who 
lived about a.p. 430, and wrote a history of 
Christianity bearing some resemblance to that 
of Eusebius. The extracts themselves—seven in 
number—are printed and commented on by the 
discoverer. As supplementary to Eusebius they 
are of little value. That relating to Papias, the 
sixth of the series, contains fabulous particulars 
said to be in the second of his five discourses 
(Adyor). Dr. De Boor’s knowledge of early 
Christian history and its literature appears to 
be minute and extensive, for he has neglected 
nothing bearing upon the matters to which the 
extracts relate, and has not omitted reference to 
Dodwell’s dissertation on Irenzeus or to Cramer's 
‘ Anecdota.’ Looking at the charaeter of the 
excerpts, we fancy that the eighteen pages de- 
voted to them are more than sufficient. 


The Gospel of the Hebrews has exercised the 
critical ingenuity of many inquirers in recent 
times; and the fragments are so few and of such 
a nature as to make investigation peculiarly difti- 
cult, so that critics have arrived at different con- 
clusions. The fragmentsformerly collected by Mr. 
Nicholson and Prof. Hilgenfeld are now repro- 
duced by Herr Handmann in a large pamphlet of 
142 pages, containing a history of the criticism 
through which the subject has passed from 
Lessing downwards, the testimonies of the 
ancient Church, the remains themselves, con- 
cluding with the author’s results and conjectures. 
Thus the whole ground is traversed, all the data 
for arriving at a probable conclusion being fairly 
and fully presented. We fear, however, that 
differences of opinion will long continue to exist, 
and that Herr Handmann will not be found to 
have solved what is perhaps insoluble, or to 
have made any definite or novel accession to the 
entire subject. The point to which critics 
naturally direct their attention is the connexion 
of this Hebrew gospel with that which St. 
Matthew wrote. We know from Papias that 
the apostle wrote the logia in Aramzan ; had 
this document an original agreement or identity 
with the former? Did the Gospel of the Hebrews 
precede the canonical Greek of St. Matthew, 
or was it a reproduction of the latter worked 
over and modified? As far as the writer before 
us touches on these points, he will hardly satisfy 
inquiring readers, the last section of his work 
being critically weak, though its spirit is fair and 
candid. According to Dr. Handmann the exist- 
ing fragments are twenty-two, eleven of which he 
finds to have some agreement with St. Matthew, 
twelve with St. Luke, and seven or six with St. 
Mark. The accord cannot be patent, since his 
separate numbers amount to more than twenty- 
two. One thing is now settled, especially since 
Gla wrote his treatise on the original language 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, viz., that the basis of 
the Aramzean Gospel of the Hebrews was not 
Greek, but Aramzean, and this notwithstanding 





the argument founded on the word ¢yxpis for 
| akpis mentioned by Epiphanius. It is difficult 
| to share the confidence of Dr. Handmann in 
| supposing that the Gospel of the Hebrews was 
not the Hebrew Matthew; or that a Hebrew 
| Matthew had no existence. Nor is his conjecture 
| that the Gospel of the Hebrews gave rise to the 
| tradition, which was itself an inference from the 
| Greek Matthew up to an Aramzan source worked 
| into the latter, at all probable. 
get rid of the early testimony in favour of St. 





It is difficult to | 


Matthew’s authorship of an Aramezan gospel, 
which may not have been identical with the 
Greek one, but may have served as its basis. Dr. 
Handmann admits that the old Aramzan Gospel 
of the Hebrews represented a part of evangelical 
tradition, and that St. Matthew’s Greek Gospel 
has embodied another and later part of that 
tradition ; but he keeps the origin of the two 
documents apart. 

It is against the original and evangelical cha- 
racter of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
that most of the fragments bear a more or less 
apocryphal character, but they are too few to 
enable us to form an independent judgment of 
what their source really was. Besides, the Ara- 
mzean document, afterwards put into Greek, was 
in the hands of Christians who were looked upon 
as heretics, and who doubtless introduced into 
their gospel late and fabulous traditions. The 
treatise of Herr Handmann is a modest and com- 
prehensive essay on the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and its second section is superior to 
the corresponding works of Mr. Nicholson and 
Prof. Hilgenfeld; but his results and conjec- 
tures do not evince much critical power. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir is impossible for Mrs. Molesworth to write 
a dull story even when the plot is so well worn 
as the plot of The Old Pincushion; or, Aunt 
Clotilda’s Guests (Griffith, Farran & Co.). Aunt 
Clotilda’s guests are a little brother and sister, 
Neville and Kathleen Powys, as original and 
attractive a pair as we should expect to find in 
Mrs. Molesworth’s chronicles of child life. The 
children’s happiness is marred, their future 
wrecked, because of the disappearance of a will. 
The brave little people determine to search for 
this will; it is not hard to guess that they find 
it, and that thenceforth all goes well. The 
theme is nothing, the treatment is everything ; 
there is a charm and a freshness about this little 
story which will, we feel sure, endear it to chil- 
dren and their elders. 


For a volume of generally sound criticism, 
founded upon good learning and directed by 
good sense, a reader may go much further than 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s Questions de Critique 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy), and is most unlikely at 
the present day to fare better. Although M. 
Brunetiére still has strong opinions which not 
infrequently amount to strong prejudices, and 
although no one would select him as an example 
of ‘‘ catholic” criticism, there is noticeable in 
his more recent work a decided softening of 
tone, and a much greater readiness, if not to think 
with other people, to let other people think as 
they like, than in the days when he tried to 
annihilate the infant Société des Anciens Textes 
on the ground that it aimed at withdrawing 
French mankind from the due cult of the Grand 
Siécle. At that time M. Brunetiére would pretty 
certainly not have written of Gautier, or even 
of Rabelais, as he writes now; and if the old 
leaven is still too visible in the paper on Baude- 
laire, it could hardly be expected that it should 
be otherwise. M. Brunetitre and the author 
of the ‘ Fleurs du Mal’ fraternizing would be a 
spectacle reminding one of the happy families 
of Ramsgate, an unnatural and hollow peace far 
worse than open war. The papers on Schopen- 
hauer and on M. Caro belong to a mixed 
order, half literature, half philosophy, in which 
M. Brunetiére is, perhaps, even more at home 
than in literature proper. That ‘Sur Napoléon’ 
is one of the vindications which Prince Napo- 
leon’s attack on M. Taine drew from more than 
one younger critic. ‘ La Littérature Personnelle’ 
and ‘La Critique Scientifique ’ deserve especial 
mention because they are capital examples of 


_a kind of writing for which M. Brunetiére 1s 
fitted by his excellent scholarship, by his acute 


and solid sense, even by the slight touches of 


' roughness, intolerance, and dislike of novelty 


which characterize his criticism. There are 
some remarks in the former paper, on the fault 
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of excessive ‘‘ personality” in critical no less 
than in creative literature, which, unless we are 
much mistaken, were both intended for, and 
were taken as intended by, a very brilliant and 
opular member of M. Brunetiére’s own craft; 

while the scheme of the late M. Hennequin is 
simply riddled in the latter. The remaining 
essays, ‘L’Influence des Femmes,’ ‘Madame de 
Maintenon,’ and ‘ Montesquieu,’ deal with the 

riods of French literature which M. Brunetitre 
sam best and loves best, and are capital ex- 
amples of their style—a style which, we think, 
is of the kind which lasts and mellows, while 
styles more sparkling in appearance go off in 
mere froth, if not into actual acidity. 

A NUMBER of new editions, especially of works 
of fiction, are on our table. That charming 
volume of Kingsley’s, Madame How and Lady 
Why, has been included by Messrs. Macmillan 
in their new and convenient reprint of his best 
works. The same firm have issued a delightful 
little edition of Kingsley’s poems in pocket form, 
which deserves a hearty welcome. It contains 
Maurice’s fine preface to ‘ The Saint’s Tragedy.’ 
To their handsome issue of Miss Yonge’s novels 
they have added Unknown to History and Stray 
Pearls. The success of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ has 
encouraged Messrs. Macmillan to issue a new 
edition of Mrs. Ward’s earlier tale, Miss Brether- 
ton. Reprints, each in one volume, of The 
Weaker Vessel of Mr. Christie Murray, Cressy, by 
Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex 
Tales, and Joyce, by Mrs. Oliphant, have been 
issued by the same firm ; while Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. send us the second volume of their 
reprint of Sir J. W. Kaye’s Lives of Indian 
Officers.—Messrs. Routledge have brought out an 
edition of Sheridan’s Plays in their ‘‘ Universal 
Library ” at sixpence in paper covers—certainly 
a very low price indeed. 

THE second number of The Periodical Press 
Index (Triibner) is a considerable improvement 
on its predecessor, several periodicals of im- 
portance ignored in the first number having 
been included. The publishers inform us that 
the monthly issue is to be discontinued hence- 
forward, and the work will appear in yearly 
volumes. The first, dealing with the periodical 
literature of 1889, is to be issued next January. 


WE have received the Annual Reports of the 
Free Libraries at Battersea, Leicester, and Ply- 
mouth, all of them highly satisfactory. At 
Battersea the Central Library is expected to be 
open early next year. A catalogue (Wigan, Platt) 
of the books coming under C in the Reference 
Department of the Wigan Library has reached 
us. It is compiled by Mr. Folkard. A Supple- 
mentary Catalogue (Nottingham, Derby) of 
books in the lending library at Nottingham has 
also reached us. 

WE have on our table Midnight Sunbeams ; or; 
Bits of Travel through the Land of the Norseman 
by E. C. Kimball (Gardner),—The Life of John 
Bright, M.P. (Routledge),— Handbook of Eng- 
lish Literature: Part IL, From Chaucer to Shak- 
sperey by R. McWilliam (Longmans), — Short 
Stories for Composition, Second Series (Black- 
wood),—Seleztions from Lucretius, with Notes 
by T. J. Dymes (Rivingtons),— Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenica, Book II., with Analysis and Notes by 
the Rev. L. D. Dowdall (Bell),—National Aca- 
demy Notes and Complete Catalogue, edited by 
C. M. Kurtz (New York, Cassell),—The Psychic 
Life of Micro-Organisms, by A. Binet (Chicago, 
U.S., the Open Court Publishing Company), 
—Social Models, by S. K. Hocking (Warne), 
—War, an Essay, by J. Dymond (J. Hey- 
wood), — The Fox Terrier, by R. B. Lee (H. 
Cox), — A Short Account of Further Bush- 
man Material, collected by L. C. Lloyd (Nutt),— 
Dragon’s Teeth, from the Portuguese by Mary J. 
Serrano (Triibner),—The Rival Actresses, by G. 
Ohnet (Vizetelly), — The Missing Man, by B. 
Cane (Eglington),—Love Conquers All, by A. OC. 
Hertford (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier),— Our 
Depét Battalion for Old Soldiers (Hamilton),— 





The Rose of Flame, by A. R. Aldrich (Putnam), 
—India, a Descriptive Poem, by H. B. W. Gar- 
rick (Triibner),— Hos, by N. F. Davin, M.P. 
(Regina, N.W.T., Leader Company, Limited), 
— Critical Notes on Shakspere’s Comedies, by 
J. G. Orger (Harrison & Sons),—Sun and Cloud 
on River and Sea, by I. Dare (Sydney, Angus 
& Robertson),—Keble College Sermons, 1877- 
1888 (Allen & Co.),—Introduction to the Sacred 
Scriptures, by the Rev. J. MacDevitt, D.D. 
(Dublin, Sealy, Bryers & Walker),—The Wor- 
ship of Heaven, Sermons, by the late Rev. D. 
Trinder (Kegan Paul),—First and Fundamental 
Truths, by J. McCosh, D.D. (Macmillan),— 
Little Breviary of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
translated by M. Hopper (Burns & Oates),— The 
Writings of Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, by 
the Rev. C. H. H. Wright (R.T.S.),—Fables de 
Lessing, edited by J. Kout (Paris, Quantin),— 
LD’ Inimitable Boz, Etude Historique et Anecdotique 
sur la Vie et ’'Guvre de Charles Dickens, by 
Robert du Pontavice de Heussey (Paris, Quan- 
tin),—and Ueber den Ursprung des Substantivsatzes 
mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, by Dr. P. 
Schmitt (Williams & Norgate). Among New 
Editions we have On Parliamentary Government 
in England, by A. Todd, LL D., Vol. II. (Long- 
mans),—The Nature and Value of Jurisprudence, 
by Chan-Toon (Reeves & Turner), — Lazare 
Hoche, by Emile de Bonnechose, with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by 0. Colbeck (Cam- 
bridge, University Press), — Needlework for 
Ladies for Pleasure and Profit, by ‘‘ Dorinda” 
(Sonnenschein),— The Science of Beauty, by A. W. 
Holmes - Forbes (Triibner),— May Carols, by 
Aubrey de Vere (Burns & Oates),—The Admir- 
able Lady Biddy Fane, by F. Barrett (Cassell), 
—South Africa asa Health Resort, by A. Fuller 
(Whittingham & Co.),—and The Law relating to 
Public Libraries and Musewms, &c., by G. F. 
Chambers (Stevens & Sons). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Gwatkin’s (H. M.) The Arian Controversy, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Maclear’s (Rev. G. F.) Introduction to Creeds, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Osborne’s (E.) Children’s Faith, Instructions to Children on 
Apostles’ Creed, with Illustrations, 18mo. 3/6 cl. 
Voysey’s (Rev. C.) The Sling and the Stone, Vol. 9, 7/6 cl. 


Fine Art. 


Book of Wedding Days, compiled by Reid and others, with 
Devices, &c., by Walter Crane, 4to. 21/ vellum. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Allingham’s (W.) Life and Phantasy, Poems, 6/ cl. 
Massey’s (G.) My Lyrical Life, Poems Old and New, 2nd 
Series, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Works of John Dryden, with Notes, &c., by 
G. Saintsbury, Vol. 14, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Shakespeare’s Life ot King Henry V., with Introduction and 
Notes by K. Deighton, M.A., 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Wilson’s (C.) Pastorals and Poems, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Alger’s (J. G.) Englishmen in French Revolution, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Brett (Robert), of Stoke Newington, his Life and Work, by 
T. W. Belcher, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Canning’s (Hon. A. 8. G.) Literary Influence in British 
History, an Historical Sketch, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Harrison’s (W.) Memorable London Houses, illustrated by 
G. N. Martin, 8vo. Large Paper, 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Crossing’s (W.) Amid Devonia’s Alps, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Flower’s (C. E.) Algerian Hints for Tourists, post 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Philology. 
Andocides de Mysteriis and De Reditu, edited by E. C. 
Marchant, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 





Collar’s (W. C.) Practical Latin Composition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Delitzsch’s (F.) Assyrian Grammar, with Paradigms, Exer- 

cises, &c., translated by A. R. S. Kennedy, B.D., 15/ cl. 
Grammar of French Language of Business, edited from 
German of Dr. R. Thum by E. E. Whitfield, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Heatley’s (H. R.) Selection from Pliny’s Letters, with 
Notes, &c., 12mo. 3/ cl. 


Science. 

Babbage’s Calculating Engines, being a Collection of Papers 
relating to Them, 4to. 21/ cl. 

Bjorling’s (P. R.) Practical Handbook on Direct - Acting 
Pumping Engine and Steam Pump Construction, Plates, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Hal: (H. 8.) and Knight’s (8.R .) Solutions of Examples in 
Higher Algebra, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Illustrations of Modern Ships of War, and Specimens of 
some most Recent Foreign Ironclads, oblong 8vo. 3.6 
Macdonald (G.) On the Respiratory Functiors of the Nose, 
and their Relation to Pathological Conditions, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
MacMunn’s (C, A.) Outlines of Clinical Chemistry of Urine, 





with 64 Woodcuts and Plate Spectra, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Rust’s (A.) Electricity Theoretically and Practically Con- 
sidered by Aid of Thermo-Electricity, 8vo. 2/ cl. 


Symons’s (G. J.) British Rainfall, 1888, On the Distribution 
of Rain over British Isles during 1888, 8vo 10/ cl. 

Ward’s (H. M.) Timber and some of its Diseases, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Willcocks’s (W.) Egyptian Irrigation, with Introduction by 
Lieut.-Col. J. C. Ross, R.E., roy. 8vo. 36/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Bentley’s (H. C.) Legend of Black Loch, illustrated by 
Wycliffe Taylor, folio, 6/ bds. 

Book of Bosh, and some Amusing and Instructive Nursery 
Stories in Rhyme, 4to. 2/6 bds. 

Brassey (Lord) and others’ The Naval Annual, 1888-9, 10/6 

Cameron’s (Mrs. H. L.) A Devout Lover, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Crawford’s (F. M.) Sant’ Ilario, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Early Prose Romances, Reynard the Fox, Friar Bacon, &e., 
edited by H. Morley, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Fraser’s (Mrs. A.) Daughters of Belgravia, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Kelly’s (Mrs. T.) Meadowsweet, illus. by Kelly, 4to. 8/6 ch 

Kingsley’s (C.) At Last, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Levy’s (A.) Reuben Sachs, a Sketch, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) The Theory of Credit, Vol. 1, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Muir’s (A.) Tumbledown Farm, a Novel, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 21/ 

Nomad’s The Milroys, a Tale of Woman’s Work, 8vo. 5/cl. 

Ohnet’s (G.) The Rival Actresses, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Out of Door Sports in Scotland, their Economy and Sur- 
roundings, by Ellangowan, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Russell’s (W. C.) A Book for the Hammock, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Smith’s (J. M.) More Stray Leaves, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Tolstoi’s (Count Lyof N.) Anna Karénina, translated by 
N. H. Dole, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Weber’s (A.) Some other People, illustrated by E. Berkeley, 
&e., 3/6 cl. 

Yonge’s (C. M.) The Armourer’s Prentices, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Theologischer Jahresbericht, hrsg. v. R. A. Lipsius, Vol. 8, 
Part 1, 4m. 
Zahn (T.): Geschichte d. Neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
Vol. 1, 12m. 


Fine Art and Archeoloay, 
About (E.): Tolla: Aquarelles de F. de Myrbach, 80fr. 
CEuvres Poétiques de Boileau-Despréaux, avec Introduction 
de F. Brunetiére et 27 Eauxfortes, 125fr. 
Wolff (F.): Figaro-Salon, 10fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Pesch (T.): Institutiones Logicales secundum Principia 8. 
Thome Aquinatis, Part 2, Vol. 1, 6m. 50. 
Uphues (G. K.): Die Erinnerung, 2m. 60. 
History and Biography. 
Allaire (E.): Le Duc de Penthiévre, 7fr. 50. 
Decrue (F.): Anne, Duc de Montmorency, 8fr. 
Kayser (A.): Erlebnisse e. Rheinischen Dragoners im Feld- 
zuge, 1870-71, 2m. 
Monin (M.): Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris pendant la 
Révolution, 3fr. 50. 
Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Grossen, Vol. 17, 
14m. 
Mythology. 
Miiller (W.): Zur Mythologie der Griechischen u. Deutschen 
Heldensage, 3m. 


Philology. 
Philonis Alexandrini Libellus de Opificio Mundi, ed. L. 
Cohn, 4m. 50, 
Science. 


Dujardin-Beaumetz: Histoire Graphique de Il’Industrie 
Houillére en Angleterre, 20fr. 

K6nig (J.): Chemie der Menschlichen Nahrungs- u. Genuss- 
mittel, Part 1, 25m. 








PROF. MICHELE AMARI. 

AraBic scholars have scarcely had time to 
recover from the loss of Prof. W. Wright, of 
Cambridge, when they have to deplore the death 
of the veteran Amari, cf Rome, who entered his 
eighty-fourth year on the 7th of this month. 
We cannot pretend to do justice to him in a 
brief notice, for the deceased was not only one 
of the greatest Arabic scholars, but also an 
eminent historian and a politician. Amari was 
born a Sicilian, lived and suffered for Sicily, and 
died as a Sicilian patriot. He devoted himself 
at first to literature in general, and his earliest 
publication was an Italian translation of Walter 
Scott’s ‘Marmion.’ But from the beginning of 
his literary life he had always in view the his- 
tory of his native country. In 1834 he brought 
out an essay on the ‘ Foundation of the Norman 
Monarchy in Sicily,’ and two years after he began 
his celebrated work, the ‘ History of the Sicilian 
Vespers,’ which appeared in Palermo in 1841 
under the title of ‘Un Periodo delle Istorie 
Siciliane del Secolo XIII’ It was at once pro- 
hibited by the Bourbon king ; the publisher was 
imprisoned, and the author fled to Paris. There 
the book appeared in 1843 with the true title, 
‘ La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano,’ and it has since 
heen reprinted several times, the last edition of it 
having appeared at Milan in 1886. It was trans- 
lated into English by the Earl of Ellesmere. In 
Paris Amari took up Arabic with the object of 
being able to write more thoroughly the history 
of Sicily, and he soon became one of the best 
known of Arabic scholars. In Paris also he began 
his next famous work with the title of ‘ Istoria 
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dei Musulmani in Sicilia” which he finished in 
1873 at Florence. 

When the revolution of 1848 broke out in 
Sicily he was invited to Palermo to become 
Professor of Law at the University of Palermo, 
was chosen a member of the Sicilian Parliament, 
and finally made Minister of Finance ; for the 
last appointment he refused to receive any pay 
whatever. In 1849 he was entrusted with a 
political mission to London, and on his return, 
when the reaction had set in, he fled to Malta, 
and from thence he returned to hospitable Paris. 
Here he worked at the catalogue of the Arabic 
MSS. of the then Imperial Library up to 1859, 
when he was appointed by the provisional Tuscan 
Government Professor of Arabic at Pisa, and 
afterwards at Florence. In 1860, when Gari- 
baldi took possession of Sicily, Amari became 
Minister of Public Instruction, afterwards 
Senator of the Italian kingdom, and in 1862 
Minister of Public Instruction at Turin ; but he 
soon retired from political life, and resumed 
his professorship at Florence. His numerous 
publications have nearly all of them for subject 
the history of Sicily, of which the most im- 
portant are the ‘Biblioteca Arabico-Sicula’ 
and ‘Le Epigrafi Arabiche di Sicilia.’ He 
furnished many contributions to the Archivio 
Storico, the Atti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, the 
Nuova Antologia, the Journal Asiatique, and 
other periodicals, and the Italians will, we are 
sure, feel the loss of him as much as Arabic 
scholars will do. Asa senator Amari was ready 
to serve the State on scientific commissions, as 
well as to take part in the affairs of many 
scientific societies, over which he often presided. 
He identified the Sicilian patriot with the Italian, 
and was one of the chief promoters of Sicily’s 
entry into the Italian kingdom. His private 
life was one of the most disinterested kind, and 
he always was ready to assist scholars who came 
to Italy, and they found warm hospitality in 
his home. Indeed, he was a model of modesty and 
kindness. He had been a foreign member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres since 
1871. He had recently retired from his profes- 
sorship, but he was at the time of his death busy 
with some Arabic manuscripts which he talked 
of publishing. He died very suddenly—as he 
was mounting the staircase of the ‘ Istituto 
Superiore ” at Florence, a correspondent writes. 








THE MSS. OF SCOTT'S POEMS. 
The University, Aberdeen, July 22, 1889. 

I VENTURE to appeal through you to the 
courtesy of the owners of certain of the MSS. 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poems. Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, who represent Scott’s original publishers, 
are desirous, as a matter of professional pride, 
of issuing a complete revision of Lockhart’s 
edition of the poems, and have asked me to 
collaborate with them in the preparation of it. 
Seeing that doubts have been cast on the 
accuracy of the received text, I am anxious, 
as one means of making the text as correct 
as possible, to collate it with the original MSS. 
Some of these are in the possession of the 
family at Abbotsford, and to them I have 
kindly been promised access. But Messrs. Black, 
though they have taken a great deal of trouble, 
have failed to trace the present ownership of 
the MSS. of ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ ‘Don 
Roderick,’ and ‘ Auchindrane.’ Can any of your 
readers help us? All that I want is access to 
the MSS. for the purposes of collation; I 
would rather not take the responsibility of bor- 
rowing them. W. Minto. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Paris is wholly smitten with the Exhibition 
fever. It seems to be hypnotized. It is intoxi- 
cated with the spectacle, in the feverish fashion 
of a man afraid lest a vision should melt away 
too rapidly, and saying to himself, ‘‘ To-day is 
well, but to-morrow—?” 





The to-morrow is the unknown of the parlia- 
mentary elections, and perhaps something still 
more to be dreaded yonder, across the Rhine. 
But it is to be recognized that the success of the 
Exhibition, even from a national point of view, 
has given to our people a faith in its star which 
is not to be despised as a political factor. This 
was admirably pointed out by the Vicomte de 
Vogué the other day in an article in the Revue 
des Deus: Mondes, in which he expressed his 
opinion that the heart of the crowd would throb 
with absolute unanimity in the hour of danger as 
it had palpitated withone accord at thesound of the 
cannon announcing the opening of this festival of 
industry and peace. For the moment it is the 
engineers, the architects, and the painters that 
are triumphant. The success of the Champ de 
Mars and of the Esplanade of the Invalides is 
certainly their triumph. It should be said and 
resaid a hundred, nay, a thousand times abroad, 
that these artists and inventors are France—the 
true France, that thinks, works, and produces. 
We are not to be judged by our politicians who 
make such a noise and do so little. Indeed, we 
are beginning to pay no heed to the politicians 
in a country weary of scandals and vain words, 
that resemble the manipulations of a sort of 
private cookery which all that has worth and 
dignity refrains from tasting. Imagine a Pasteur 
troubling himself about politics! He would be 
far more certain to defile his fingers over that 
than by studying the microbe of cholera and the 
virus of rabid dogs. Besides, it may be safely 
said that though it would not change him, it 
would spoil him for us. 

M. Alphand and M. Berger would make ex- 
cellent ministers. I believe they have rendered 
more service to the nation by giving it the 
Universal Exhibition, and that M. Eiffel and M. 
Contamin have added more to the prosperity and 
to the renown of France, than all the parlia- 
mentary orators of the legislature which has just 
ceased to be. France is embodied in its authors, 
its artists, its soldiers, its artisans, its peasants ; 
it leaves to politics only its Bohemia, and even, 
alas ! the Bohemia of its journalism and its army. 
But what is the Bohemia of a nation? A froth, 
the parasite vegetation which sometimes floats 
on the top of generous wine. It suftices to 
remove it to find below the sound liquor and the 
cordial. It is thus that the Exhibition is not 
altogether a mere collection of exotic spectacles 
which give pleasure to the curiosity hunters, and 
are in themselves farcical dancers from Java, 
almées from Cairo, negroes of the Soudan, 
Egyptian serpent-charmers, or Aissaonas from 
Africa. Obviously the Parisians and their guests 
gorge themselves with “ exotism,” and take, in a 
sense, a plunge into the East and even the extreme 
East. A journey to Paris at this moment 
resembles a journey round the world. But there 
are not only the Roumanian singers, the gipsy 
musicians, and the dancers from Granada to see, 
there is also a marvellous effect of art and 
industry ; and I do not believe the display of 
pottery, jewellery, and furniture has ever been 
so remarkable. If Palissy, Cellini, and André 
Boule were on the jury they would applaud. 

I do not speak of the public works, of the 
marvels of science, of the inventions due to 
electricity, of the comfortable railway carriages, 
of the ambulances, of all that developes human 
life, abolishes distance, and protects man against 
disease and death. It is prodigious ; this little 
swarm which, grouped in the hive, calls itself 
humanity, has realized marvels; and we ask how 
far it would go in the direction of the possible 
and the impossible, if it were not impeded by 
hatred, anger, war, and the folly or ferocity of 
national or international politics. 

The theatres, which form, or ought to form, 
part of a universal exhibition, and the publishers, 
who also represent one of the forces of the 
country, commenced by complaining. The 
fountains, coloured green, rose, yellow, gold, and 
silver, and the illuminations of the Central 
Dome, had begun by doing much damage to the 





theatres. The greater number of the managers 
closed their doors. Only the Comédie Fran- 
gaise and the Opéra contrived to attract the 
strangers. Now the theatres are beginning to 
fill, and only the booksellers persist in grumbling, 
Nobody reads books. Nobody has the time, 
The newspapers themselves are hardly glanced at, 
even when they are full of the proceedings against 
General Boulanger. People have eyes, no doubt, 
but only for seeing life—this Parisian life which 
in this year of ’89 seems to have reached the 
height of its feverishness and seductive power, 
Yet this is the moment chosen by the literary 
executors of Victor Hugo for publishing a new 
instalment of the posthumous works of the great 
poet. The last volumes that appeared did not 
obtain the success they deserved. The public 
seems a little weary of the fecundity of the 
author of ‘ Ruy Blas.’ There is in the younger 
generation a feeling of reaction against this 
great reputation—a feeling pushed to the length 
of injustice. The posthumous verses of Victor 
Hugo last published seemed to repeat ideas 
and formule already familiar, and men of a 
sceptical and observant turn of mind like M. 
Jules Lemaitre made themselves the mouth- 
pieces of the weariness felt by many. Still it 
is the fact thatthe name of Victor Hugo is one 
of those which sum up in the most lofty and, at 
the same time, sonorous fashion the literature 
of the nineteenth century. That was clearly 
shown the other day when the Hungarian 
deputies and men of letters visited Paris. They 
brought a wreath of the Hungarian colours 
to lay on the tomb of Hugo in a vault of the 
Pantheon. How much more impressive the 
ceremony would have been had the poet’s tomb 
been erected in the open air on the slope of Pare 
la Chaise! Nothing is more lugubrious than a 
vault ; and the bones of Carnot and La Tour 
d’ Auvergne had better have remained in Germany, 
where the one expired an exile and the other 
died the death of ahero. But that is a private 
opinion—a peculiar conception of the tomb very 
difficult to make comprehensible to the masses. 

The new volume of Victor Hugo will interest 
the public more than those recently printed. 
This time it isa volume of plays, two dramas, 
one of which, ‘ Amy Robsart,’ was played at the 
Odéon in days gone by, the other, ‘ Les Jumeaux,’ 
left unfinished. Why unfinished? I do not 
know at all; but I conjecture that Alexandre 
Dumas pére having in his romance ‘Le Vicomte 
de Bragelonne’ turned to account the legend 
of the Iron Mask, supposing that the state 
prisoner was the twin brother of Louis XIV., 
Victor Hugo, who had begun a piece on the 
same hypothesis, abandoned it, in order to avoid 
seeming to tread in the footsteps of the author 
of ‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires.’ Before this Hugo 
had complained of Dumas having appropriated 
in ‘ Antony,’ if not the subject, at least the cha- 
racter of the principal hero of ‘ Marion Delorme,’ 
Didier. 

‘Amy Robsart’ is an imitation, or rather an 
adaptation, of Walter Scott, which served as the 
writer’s début on the stage. He never printed 
this piece, and the manuscript was supposed to 
be lost. When anybody spoke to him about 
it, he used to say, evidently in good faith, “I 
fancy I burned it.” It was found at Guernsey 
under a pile of other old papers. ' 

When it was produced at the Odéon, Victor 
Hugo borrowed for the occasion the name of 
his brother-in-law, Paul Foucher, the future 
playwright, then a schoolboy, I imagine, who 
sat on the same bench as Alfred de Musset. 
The first evening the piece was hissed, and the 
name, then unknown, of Paul Foucher excited 
opposition. On the morrow Victor Hugo wrote 
to the Débats a very manly letter, in which he 
said : ‘‘ In face of the reception accorded to ‘Amy 
Robsart,’ I feel it incumbent on me to declare 
that all the passages hissed yesterday are of my 
writing.” This is exactly the answer he made to 
Harel, the manager, on the first night. ‘But, M. 
Victor Hugo, the audience are hissing.” “Well, 
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be it so; that proves the piece to be mine.” This 
was frank and decided. I doubtif any manager 
will think nowadays of mounting this imitation 
of Walter Scott even if it be Hugo’s, as the 
author declared. Still, the piece is interesting, 
and the volume should be read. It is a bit 
of literature appearing in the heyday of an in- 
dustrial and scientific exhibition. It is well that 
the things of the mind should be represented by 
the side of the apotheosis of what is material. 

The Academy has deputed three of its mem- 
bers to represent it at the inauguration of the 
House of Refuge founded by MM. Galignani 
—its chancellor, M. Jules Claretie, and MM. 
Ludovic Halévy and John Lemoinne. The 
ceremony, which will be over when these lines 
are printed, is one not to be passed over in 
silence. The building is an asylum for the van- 
quished of the army of letters, the poor and aged 
authors, who will find on the Boulevard Bineau 
at Neuilly a corner where to end their days in 
peace. The Paris of charity has its value, and 
also the Paris of science, which is proposing to 
celebrate on the 5th of August a quite remark- 
able ceremony. On that day the Minister of 
Public Instruction is to inaugurate the buildings 
of the new Sorbonne. The universities of all 
countries have been invited to send represen- 
tatives. The Faculty of Science being older 
than the Faculty of Letters,a member of the 
former will deliver a speech, in which he will 
trace the progress of science since the founda- 
tion of the old Sorbonne—a heavy task, but 
one well worthy of the representative of the 
Faculty. 

The French students are going to entertain 
their comrades of other nations, and the uni- 
versity fétes at Bologna will have their pendant 
in Paris. This is a spectacle that appeals more 
to the intellect and the heart than the dances 
of the little Javanese girls on the Esplanade, or 
the contortions of the almées of the Rue du 
Caire. After the féte of industry, as M. Renan 
observed to a friend, comes the coronation of 
science. Ego. 








A GOETHE ANECDOTE. 


TuE following little story, which is amusing 
and characteristic of great Goethe in his last 
years, will, I think, interest that large portion 
of our cultured public which cares for the great 
German thinker and writer. Goethe was for 
many years intimate with Hofrath and Prof. 
Dr. Fr. Sigmund Voigt, and with the professor’s 
wife, born V. Lévenich. The doctor and his 
wife lived at Jena, which is some nine or ten 
English miles distant from Weimar ; and when 
Goethe visited the university city he commonly 
spent his evenings with the Voigts. Goethe 
was, of course, the central point of attraction, 
and an object of the greatest reverence in the 
little circle which gathered together in the 
rooms of the professor. In the seventh volume 
of the ‘Goethe- Jahrbuch’ Edmund Stengel 
narrates this little story of the great man—an 
anecdote communicated to Stengel by Theodor 
Voigt, a son of the Jena professor. The pro- 
bable date would be 1830. 

In his last years Goethe had become mono- 
syllabic and serious, and was also, at times, very 
forgetful. One afternoon a Hussar from Weimar 
came riding rapidly into Jena, and drew bridle 
at the door of the professor. This Hussar was the 
bearer of a note from Goethe to Voigt, in which 
the doctor was pressingly invited to come to 
Goethe that same evening ; and it was added that 
a carriage would come for Voigt in about an hour. 
Voigt, naturally, gladly obeyed the summons, 
and was driven to Weimar to wait upon the 
poet. Arrived in Goethe’s well-known room, 
Voigt found there, in addition to Goethe him- 
self, Riemer, the poet’s secretary, Eckermann, 
afterwards the poet’s Boswell, and one or two 
other men, whose names are unrecorded. They 
Were all sitting round a table, and Goethe wore 
& green shade over his eyes. No one spoke a 





word, but each man had before him a bottle of 
red wine. Voigt wished to announce himself, 
and to inquire what were his Excellency’s com- 
mands ; but Riemer whispered to him softly, 
“ Hush ! Excellency is thinking.” Silence again 
settled down upon the party, and men sipped 
their wine noiselessly. At last, at 10 P.m., the 
party broke up, Goethe dismissing his friends 
with his usual formula, “I wish my friends a 
good night.” 

The next morning Excellency could remember 
nothing about the invitation to Voigt. Some 
idea must have crossed the poet’s mind which 
made him desirous of seeing and speaking with 
the professor, but the idea had vanished, and 
had left no trace; so that Voigt returned to 
Jena without having learnt why he had been 
so suddenly and needlessly summoned to 








Weimar. H. Scuiitz Wri1son. 
Lfterarp Grosstp. 
Messrs. Loneman & Co. have in the 


press, and will publish immediately, ‘A 
Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays,’ by the 
author of ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 

Str Atrrep Lyatr’s poems on Indian 
legends, which have hitherto been printed 
for private circulation only, are shortly to 
be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 

Mr. Stantey Lane-Pootrr’s selection from 
the official papers of Sir George Ferguson 
Bowen, G.C.M.G., is now in type, and will 
be published in two volumes by Messrs. 
Longman in October. The various colonial 
governments are treated in five distinct parts, 
to which a general biographical sketch is 
prefixed. The founding of Queensland, 
1859-67, of which Sir George was the first 
governor; the pacification of New Zealand 
after the total withdrawal of the British 
troops, 1868-73; and the parliamentary 
crisis in Victoria, 1877—three first-class 
self-governing colonies—form the leading 
topics of the book; but there are also 
chapters on the Crown Colonies of Mauritius 
and Hong Kong, which Sir George Bowen 
governed after leaving Victoria, and an 
appendix on the Royal Commission to carry 
out the electoral reforms in Malta in 1887-8. 
It is understood that Sir George Bowen has 
taken a very active part in the work, which 
will be printed under his authority. 

Tue Society of Authors, it is said, will 
shortly present its members with a careful 
analysis of the cost of publishing books. 
Disconsolate authors may then be able to 
measure their own profits against those of 
the wicked publishers. The authors have 
abandoned the idea of a conversazione at 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 

TueE publication of the work on Russia in 
Central Asia by the Hon. George Curzon, 
M.P., which had been expected in the spring, 
has owing to delays in the preparation been 
postponed till the autumn, when the book 
will be issued by Messrs. Longman in a 
single volume of about 500 pages, containing 
maps and illustrations, and fortified as a 
work of reference by chronological tables, 
indices, and a bibliography of Central Asian 
literature. Besides an account of Mr. 
Curzon’s recent travels in Central Asia and 
of the present condition of the Russian 
dominions and border kingdoms adjoining, 
derived from private as well as official 
sources, the book will contain a discussion 
of the Anglo-Russian question in its most 





recent phases. It will be the latest treat- 
ment of the Central Asian problem from a 
political standpoint. 

Mr. Cuartes Gipson is writing a story 
entitled ‘ Was ever Woman in this Humour 
Wooed?’ which will begin shortly in the 
Lady’s Pictorial. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish in the 
autumn a volume of poems by Miss Amy 
Levy, the author of ‘The Romance of a 
Shop.’ It will be called ‘A London Plane- 
Tree.’ 

Ir is said that a life of the late Mr. John 
Cassell is to be written, and that it will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited, 
of which house he was the founder. 

A Frencu translation of Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford’s novel ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime’ will 
shortly run through Le Temps. 

Mr. Parcuert Martin is now engaged on 
a companion volume to ‘ Australia and the 
Empire,’ to be entitled ‘The Imperial Pro- 
blem in Australia.’ 

A sOMEWHAT compendious history of the 
colony of New South Wales from the date 
of its foundation is being compiled by Mr. 
Barton, of Sydney, a brother of the late 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and 
will be issued with the authority and under 
the sanction of the Government of Sir 
Henry Parkes. Mr. Barton will also edit a 
brief biography of William Charles Went- 
worth, the greatest of Australian statesmen. 

Mr. J. R. Boyrz, F.S.A., is preparing 
for publication a facsimile reprint of the 
first Directory of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with 
an introduction giving an account of White- 
head and Hilton, the first two compilers of 
Newcastle Directories. 

Tue success of the reprint of the first 
Manchester Directory by the late Mr. R. 
Sutton, just prior to his recent death, has 
induced Mr. A. Sutton to reprint the second 
Manchester Directory, which was published 
in 1773 by Mrs. Elizabeth Raffald. Mrs. 
Raffald appears to have been a literary 
notability in the Manchester of her day. 

Mr. Morritt writes :— 

‘¢ Without wishing to undervalue Mr. Naaké’s 
useful researches, 1 must call attention to the 
fact that the insertion of the Polish hymn in 
Laski’s work has been repeatedly alluded to: 
thus Estreicher in his little book ‘Ginter 
Zainer i Swietopelk Fiol’ (Warsaw, 1867), 
p. 62 ; Nehring, ‘Altpolnische Sprachdenkmiiler’ 
(Berlin, 1887), p. 161; and, if I may be allowed 
to quote my own opusculwm, ‘ Slavonic Litera- 
ture’ (London, 1883), p. 181.” 

At the end of June the Vatican Archives 
and Library were closed for the usual 
vacation of three months. Eight years ago 
they were open for only eight months in 
the year; and ten years ago the Archives 
were open to no one except a single person, 
who was fortunate enough to obtain access 
to them. Now there are at least twenty- 
five daily students, of whom about half are 
employed by the governments of France, 
Germany, and Austria in copying documents 
relating to the history of their respective 
countries. England is represented by an 
agent, who has sent to the Public Record 
Office during the past year about two thou- 
sand copies and abstracts of documents. Pére 
Denifle, who has been entrusted with the 
task of writing the history of the University 
of Paris for the French Government, has 
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found much material among the papers, and 
his first volume will appear before long. 


Mr. H. S. Sarr, who wrote recently a 
biography of ‘‘B. V.,” is engaged on a ‘ Life 
of Thoreau.’ 

Tue Public Schools Year-Book, a new annual 
publication, will be issued for the first time 
in September next by Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. The first part of the book will 
be educational, thesecond athletic, and thirty 
schools in all will be included in the first 
issue. 

Mr. Freperick SaunpErs, the librarian 
of the Astor Library, and author of ‘ The 
History of Famous Books,’ will issue shortly 
a new volume, entitled ‘Stray Leaves of 
Literature.’ The publisher will be Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

M. Caartes Nisarp has not long sur- 
vived his more famous brother, having died 
last week at the age of eighty-one. In his 
youth he was busy as an Orleanist journalist, 
varying his polemics by translations of 
Martial and other Latin poets. Later in 
life he devoted himself mainly to literary 
biography and philology, and in 1876 he 
was elected to the fauteu:] in the Académie 
des Inscriptions vacant by the death of 
Ambroise Firmin Didot. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Woolsey, 
formerly President of Yale University, in 
the United States, at the age of eighty-eight. 
Educated at Yale, he was appointed in 1831 
Professor of Greek there, and he published 
editions of the ‘ Alcestis’ and other Greek 
plays, and also of the ‘Gorgias’ of Plato, 
which were excellent in themselves, and, 
considering the state of scholarship in the 
United States fifty years ago, really remark- 
able achievements. In 1846 he was made 
President of Yale, when he taught history, 
political economy, and international law. 
He published an ‘Introduction to the Study 
of International Law,’ ‘ Essays on Divorce,’ 
‘The Political Science of the State,’ a 
‘Manual of Political Ethics,’ and other 
works which attracted much attention in 
America and elsewhere. In 1871 he re- 
signed the presidency of Yale. 

A ure of Miss Alcott is to appear next 
October with the sanction of her relatives. 


Tue Times of India, which belonged to 
the late General Nassau Lees, has been 
bought by Mr. Curwen, the editor, and Mr. 
Kane, the general manager of the paper 
for many years past. 

An amalgamation has been formed of the 
three chief London commission houses, Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Messrs. Hamilton 
& Co., and Messrs. Kent & Co. The firm 
will, we believe, carry on business under the 
designation of Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co. (Limited). This consolidation 
is significant of the state of the trade. 

THe next volume of the ‘ Cavendish 
Library” of Messrs. Warne & Co., to be 
published on the 10th of August, is a selec- 
tion from the writings of William Hazlitt, 
a critic undeservedly neglected by the 
present generation. It will be edited by Mr. 
Alexander Ireland, author of ‘The Book- 
Lover’s Enchiridion.’ The selections, ex- 
tending to over 500 pages, are preceded by 
a biographical and critical memoir of 
Hazlitt. Mr. Ireland has been all his life 
an admirer of Hazlitt. For the delectation 





of lovers of éditions de luxe, 125 copies have 
been thrown off in crown quarto for sale in 
this country, and 75 for the United States. 


An article by Mr. George Moore, entitled 
‘The New Censorship of Literature,’ origi- 
nally intended for the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review, will appear in the New 
York Herald. Mr. Moore discusses the 
question rather from the commercial than 
from the literary side. He proposes that 
the right of prosecution shall be taken out 
of the hands of private individuals and in- 
vested in the Treasury. 

Tue Rev. J. K. Hewison, of Rothesay, is 
preparing for the press the second volume 
of Winzet’s ‘Certain Tractatis,’ with his- 
torical notes and glossary, for the Scottish 
Text Society. He has just returned from 
visiting the chief libraries on the Continent, 
including the Vatican and Monte Cassino, 
where he had gone in search of some of 
the lost writings of the famous Abbot of 
Ratisbon. 

Mr. J. O. Durr, of Trinity College, has 
consented to act as honorary treasurer and 
secretary of the committee formed at Cam- 
bridge for obtaining a portrait of Dr. Henry 
Jackson. Subscriptions may be paid to him. 
The constitution of a general committee has 
been for the present postponed. 

A new volume of Lancashire interest has 
just been published at Burnley. It is en- 
titled ‘Memories of Hurstwood.’ Messrs. 
Tattersall Wilkinson and John F. Tattersall 
are the authors. The book contains illus- 
trations from drawings by Messrs. T. Huson 
and Philip G. Hamerton. 


Tue Russian Official Messenger states 
that M. Alexandrovsky, a member of the 
University of Warsaw, has just made an 
important discovery in the Public Record 
Office of London. This is the diplomatic 
correspondence (with Lord Harrington and 
the Duke of Newcastle) of Prince Antioch 
Cantemir, Russian Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s from 1732 to 1738. 


Tue original protocols of the former 
Prussian ministerial meetings, which were 
held from about 1640, first under the pre- 
sidency of the Great Elector, and subse- 
quently under that of the King, have been 
discovered in the secret archives of Berlin. 
These valuable documents, which will throw 
new light on some political complications 
of former days, are expected to be published 
shortly under the editorship of the archiv- 
ists, Dr. Meinardus and Dr. Arnold. 


Tue Austrian Consul-General has issued 
a circular mentioning that applications may 
be made through the embassy to the 
Common Council of Vienna by persons 
desirous of assistance from the charitable 
fund bequeathed by Miss A. Fréhlich, 
which is intended for the relief of people 
of any nationality who are distinguished in 
science, art, or literature. 

Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are East India, Accounts and Esti- 
mates, 1889-90, Explanatory Memorandum 
by the Under-Secretary of State for India 
(6d.); Statistical Abstract for the Principal 
and other Foreign Countries in each Year 
from 1877 to 1886-7 (ls. 2d.); Report of 
Town Holdings Committee (ls. 84d.); 
Diagrams showing the Consumption from 
1856 to 1888 of Tea, Coffee, &c., and of 





Alcoholic Beverages, and of Tobacco, com- 
pared with Increase of Population (1s. 4d.) ; 
Report of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis for the Year 1888 (5d.); Trade 
of the Argentine Republic, 1889 (8d.); 
and Thirty-third Report of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, with an Appendix (5d.). 
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The Uses of Plants: a Manual of Economic 
Botany, with Special Reference to Vege- 
table Products introduced during the last 
Fifty Years. By OC. 8. Boulger, F.L.S. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 


ConsipERING the large number of species of 
plants now known, and bearing in mind the 
fact that a considerable proportion of these 
might be utilized for some purpose or other, 
it is rather remarkable that so few, com- 
paratively speaking, should have actually 
found a place in the markets of the world. 
The fault does not lie with the men of 
science: botanists, microscopists, chemists 
have not failed to indicate the resources 
which are at the service of those who will 
take the necessary trouble to make use of 
them. The growth of tea, cotton, and espe- 
cially of chinchona, in India and elsewhere, 
is mainly if not wholly due to the initiative 
of botanists. The same holds good at the 
present day with rubber - yielding plants. 
The main difficulty to be overcome lies in 
the inertness and prejudice of the cultivators 
and planters. Increased competition and 
consequent lowering of prices must surely 
develope the instinct of self-preservation— 
the weakest will go to the wall, the fittest 
will survive. 

One course to be followed by the agricul- 
turist, whether at home or in the tropics, 
consists in the imitation of the procedures of 
the horticulturist. The world is ransacked 
for ‘‘new”’ plants ; very large capital is em- 
barked in the search, still larger in the 
cultivation. Nor does the introduction of 
new plants constitute the only feature of 
modern horticulture—far from it. There is 
an incessant striving after improvement. 
Opinions may differ as to the way in which 
this is carried out in some of its details, but 
as to the general principle there can be no 
dispute. By ‘‘selection,” by hybridizing, 
by cross - breeding, new and improved 
varieties of flowers, of fruits, and of vege- 
tables are being introduced in a continuous 
stream. Productiveness, size, flavour, per- 
fume, adaptability to varieties of soil and 
climate, immunity—relative if not absolute 
—from particular diseases or from the 
attacks of particular insect pests, hastening 
or protraction of the season of production,— 
these are among the advantages which the 
gardener has secured by availing himself of 
the resources at his disposal. Much as he 
has done, doubtless he might do much more 
if he followed the teachings of science more 
diligently, but in any case he is far in advance 
of his agricultural brother. By means of 
their Bulletin the authorities at Kew, always 
remarkable for their labours in the cause of 
economic botany, are doing much to diffuse 
information and stimulate enterprise in the 
colonies. Similar publications issued by 
the colonial botanic gardens are rendering 
great service in this way. 
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Another means by which the good work 
may be promoted is by the issue of such 
works as that now before us. Prof. Boul- 

er’s manual is of necessity a compila- 
tion, evincing little evidence of special 
knowledge or of originality of treatment. 
Nevertheless it is likely to be useful for 
popular purposes, and its abundant refer- 
ences will put the student who desires fuller 
information on the right track for obtaining 
it. The plan of the book consists of an 
enumeration of the principal vegetable pro- 
ducts arranged under the headings of 
Foods, Drugs, Oils, Gums and Resins, Dyes 
and Tanning Materials, Fibres and Paper 
Materials, Timbers, Agricultural Plants, 
and Miscellaneous Products. Mr. Boulger 
could not have had the advantage of con- 
sulting Mr. Maiden’s recently published 
‘Useful Native Plants of Australia,’ but it 
is to be regretted that he has not made 
more use of the many publications, both 
scientific and popular, of Baron von Mueller, 
which would have supplied him with facts 
and references now overlooked. 

The book has been carefully printed, and 
has two full indices—one synoptical, the 
other alphabetical—which, with the table of 
contents, greatly facilitate the task of refer- 
ence. 








A Catalogue of the Moths of India. Compiled 
by E. C. Cotes and Col. C. Swinhoe. Parts I 
to VI. Printed by order of the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum. (Calcutta )—Great entomo- 
logical activity is now observable at Calcutta. 
De Nicéville is publishing his ‘ Butterflies of 
India,’ and Wood Mason his long-promised 
monograph of the Mantodea; Atkinson has 
completed his catalogue of the described species 
of Homoptera, and is now progressing with a 
similar publication on the Heteroptera ; and we 
have the above catalogue of Indian moths com- 
piled by Cotes and Swinhoe. The value of 
catalogues to working entomologists or students 
of geographical distribution is very considerable; 
they are the records of past work, and represent 
the high-water mark of present knowledge, but 
they are useful and trustworthy in an exact 
ratio with the special knowledge of the subject 
possessed by the compiler and the care with 
which his work has been completed. We may 
illustrate this by comparing Kirby’s synonymic 
catalogue of diurnal Lepidoptera (a work of great 
merit and value, representing more than average 
knowledge of the subject) with the same author’s 
catalogue of, to him, much less understood 
Hymenoptera. Coleopterists perhaps possess 
the classic catalogue in the ‘ Catalogus Coleo- 
pterorum’ of Gemminger and Harold, though 
surpassed in critical value by the ‘ Enumeratio 
Hemipterorum’ of Stal, while the students of 
most orders mourn that the late Fras. Walker 
should have ever experienced the melancholy 
inspiration of writing his chronic catalogues, or 
that the authorities of the British Museum 
should have thought it necessary to publish the 
tame. That an enumeration of the described 
moths of India was a student’s necessity is 
clearly shown by the species catalogued by 
Cotes and Swinhoe, which, without their 
addenda, amount to the considerable number of 
4946, and this aggregate has still to be enor- 
mously increased by future collections of these 
insects. Scarcely a generation has passed since 
our knowledge of Indian moths was confined to 
those large or showy species which a traveller 
like Delessert or Von Hiigel might bring home, 
or those which Hope and Westwood so assidu- 
ously procured from amateur collectors, and now 
the collections of a Swinhoe or a Hampson 
made in one locality require the whole time of a 
specialist to describe, and almost the aid of a 








special publication to make such descriptions 
available. Messrs. Cotes and Swinhoe may be 
complimented on their compilation, which is 
naturally drawn most largely from the works of 
Walker, Movre, and Butler, and hence the merits 
and demerits of those authors consequently 
remain completely shrouded under the modest 
pall of faithful record of their species and 
systems, excepting where the one has corrected 
the other. And this is all that could be asked 
or expected. We have only come in the study 
of Indian Heterocera to supplement the work 
already done, and the day of the systematic 
critic is still postponed. But as this catalogue was 
assuredly designed to assist the student, it was 
certainly more than an oversight to give the 
names of genera without any reference to their 
authors, date, or descriptive publication. These 
particulars are all fully appended to the names 
of the species, and hence the omission of the 
generic derivations is the more accentuated. 
Pending the appearance of Mr. Kirby’s cata- 
logue of Heterocera, this enumeration of the 
described moths of India will prove a boon to 
many workers. 

Illustrations of Zoology. By W. R. Smith and 
J. Stewart Norwell. (Edinburgh, Pentland.)— 
This atlas of seventy poorly executed plates is, 
we are informed, ‘‘a companion to a course of 
systematic zoology.” Is it for that reason, we 
wonder, that seventeen plates deal with types 
that are much better illustrated in Mr. Howes’s 
‘ Atlas of Practical Biology,’ and that a number 
of figures are given of common forms which the 
student ought to know familiarly before he com- 
mences the study of systematic zoology? It is 
obvious that a book of this kind is not what it 
professes to be when no figures are given of 
alcyonarians, ctenophores, any echinoderm save 
the starfish, any insect save the cockroach, Peri- 
patus, a centipede, or a cephalopod, not to give 
too long a list. We hope the standard of zoolo- 
gical teaching in Edinburgh is higher than this 
work leads us to suppose. 


THE most important paper in Part I. of Vol. X. 
of the Natural History Transactions of Northum- 
berland, Durham, and Newcastle upon-Tyne is Mr. 
R. Howse’s catalogue of fossil plants from the 
Hutton collection, of which nearly three hundred 
specimens are enumerated and described. Mr. 
Hutton’s collection has been divided into two 
parts, but both fortunately are in Newcastle, 
where they form a valuable collection of type 
specimens of great interest to all students of 
fossil botany. The specimens here enumerated 
have been placed in the fine new museum which 
has recently been opened in Newcastle. 








THE LITERATURE OF ENGINEERING. 

Elementary Engineering: a Manual for Young 
Marine Engineers and Apprentices. By John 
Sherren Brewer. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
—‘‘ During an experience of twenty-five years,” 
says Mr. Brewer, who is the Government Marine 
Surveyor at Hong Kong, ‘I have met a very 
large number of engineers in all branches of the 
profession, yet I find it is the exception, rather 
than the rule, for them to have studied the 
elements of their profession. Many thousands 
of youths employed in engineering work have 
had no opportunity of seeing the manufacture 
of iron, and are ignorant of the nature of the 
metals and alloys which they daily handle.” 
We are not great believers in the possibility of 
supplying such elementary knowledge by books 
or by lectures. To attain any thorough know- 
ledge there must be a passion for its acquire- 
ment, and where that exists the very difficulties 
that may be in the way of research have a 
counterbalancing value in increasing the energy 
of the pursuit. Nothing is a surer means of 
extinguishing knowledge than such appliances 
as save trouble in its pursuit. But to a student 
who has the requisite desire and resolve, Mr. 
Brewer offers decidedly useful help. He devotes 
nineteen chapters to a catechism dealing with 








ores, metals, alloys, strength of materials, prin- 
ciples of the steam engine, expansion and con- 
densation of steam, pumps, and other details for 
and of engines and boilers, and management of 
boilers and engines. His twentieth chapter, 
“Geometric Detinitions,” is clear and distinct, 
but has the demerit of furnishing a sort of 
excuse for not reading Euclid. But in a 
book of 124 small pages it is impossible 
at the same time to work to scale and to be 
accurate. Thus it is more important to be 
able to answer the question, What is a horse- 
power? than the one, What are Ramsbottom’s 
rings? As to the first, no help is given by Mr. 
Brewer, while the chapter of details in which 
the second question occurs is hardly intelligible 
without drawings. The book is good, as far as 
it goes, but it affords a fresh instance of the 
inadequacy of book teaching for the mechanic. 
The Model Engineer’s Handy Book By Paul 
N. Hasluck, A.Inst.M.E. Illustrated. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son.)—How far it is justifiable to 
define a new branch of mechanics as ‘‘ model 
engineering” is open to question. The model 
maker has his appropriate and well-known func- 
tion and position in the factory ; and we should 
be inclined to think that it is only an amateur 
who would think of describing himself as a 
model engineer, an expression which unhappily 
may convey more than one signification. But 
Mr. Hasluck goes on from model steam engines 
and self-acting toy engines to describe launch 
engines and tank engines, which terms he does 
not distinctly explain. The drawings are clear and 
good, but if the book be published as an attempt 
to supply a want it must rather be that of pub- 
lication, on the part of the author, of the con- 
tents of his note-book than that, on the part of 
the public at large, of a handy book on so ill- 
defined a portion of the practice of the engineer. 








CHEMICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Perman has satisfactorily accomplished 
the difficult feat of determining the boiling- 
points of potassium and sodium. The metals 
were boiled in a hollow iron ball surrounded by 
a screen of fireclay and heated with one of 
Fletcher's blowpipes; the temperature was 
found in each case by means of an air ther- 
mometer, consisting of a glass bulb with a 
capillary stem, which was lowered into the 
vapour of the boiling metal, sealed, and broken 
open under water, the temperature being then 
calculated from the volume of water entering 
the bulb in the usual way. The mean results 
gave 742 as the boiling-point of sodium, and 
667 as that of potassium, the figure for 
sodium being more trustworthy than that for 
potassium on account of the smaller amount of 
the latter metal employed. 

Dr. Brauner recently communicated to the 
Chemical Society some most interesting results 
he had obtained in an attempt to determine the 
atomic weight of tellurium. The work described 
was of a most laborious character, no fewer than 
fourteen methods having been adopted, but each 
of them gave a different result, varying from 
125 to 140. Eventually, what seemed to be 
perfectly pure tellurium tetrabromide was ob- 
tained, and this on most careful analysis gave 
results corresponding with the atomic weight 
12761. This number is, however, incompatible 
with the position which from its properties 
tellurium should occupy in the periodic system, 
and as there were no experimental errors of 
sufficient magnitude to account for the dis- 
crepancy, the conclusion seemed inevitable that 
what had hitherto been regarded as pure tellu- 
rium contained an admixture of foreign elements. 
Further experiment has proved the correctness 
of this supposition. By submitting tellurium 
solutions to systematic fractional precipitation, 
a variety of substances have been obtained, some 
of which appear to be newelements. As far as 








the investigation has gone at present, one of 
these would seem to be identical with an element 
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the existence and properties of which have 
been predicted by Mendléeff ; another is closely 
related to arsenic and antimony. Whilst, how- 
ever, these results were only brought forward 
as provisional, the main conclusion, that pure 
tellurium has yet to be discovered, seems to be 
fully proved. 

Dr. Gladstone and Mr. Hibbert have deter- 
mined the atomic weight of zinc, the method 
employed being an application of Faraday’s law 
of electrolysis, and consisting in arranging a 
series of copper, silver, and zinc voltameters in 
a simple circuit, and comparing the quantity 
of zinc dissolved with the weights of the de- 
posited silver and copper. From a considera- 
tion of the results obtained, they come to the 
conclusion that the atomic weight of zinc is 
very close to 65:3. Whilst on this subject it 
may be mentioned that Williams and Burton 
have been able to obtain zinc in tabular, hexa- 
gonal plates sufficiently well formed to admit of 
crystallographical measurement. 

Morse and White have noticed a most peculiar 
decomposition of the oxides of zinc and cadmium. 
Whilst these oxides do not dissociate or volatilize 
when heated to the softening point of glass in a 
vacuum, yet when the free metal is also present 
dissociation occurs, free oxygen being obtainable, 
or on cooling a portion of the tube the metallic 
oxide is reformed and deposited on the cooled 
spot, thus giving the appearance of a sublimation 
of the oxide. 

Such importance is attributed by many vege- 
table physiologists to formaldehyde, as being 
most probably the first reduction product of 
carbonic acid in plants, and as playing a most 
important part in the building up of many of 
the complex compounds produced in vegetable 
organisms, that its formation by a simple syn- 
thetical process has great interest. This 
synthesis has just been effected by Jahn by 
passing a mixture of carbonic oxide and hydro- 
gen over spongy palladium, when formaldehyde 
seems to be formed in small quantity. 

Messrs. Brown and Morris have been continu- 
ing their interesting investigation of the mole- 
cular weights of the carbohydrates by Raoult’s 
method (compare Atheneum, July 21st, 1888). 
Galactose has the molecular formula C,;H:1,0¢, 
whilst the numbers obtained with inulin point 
to a molecular weight twice that, C,,H,.O., 
assigned to it by Kiliani. To amylodextrin they 
assign the formula C;,H,,0u, (C;,H.,0,,)., and to 
maltodextrin C,,H.,0,,, (C,,H.,0,,).. With starch 
paste they could not obtain any results, and the 
direct results obtained with soluble starch were 
unsatisfactory, although pointing to a very high 
number; but by means of indirect evidence 
derived from the dextrins they consider that the 
formula of soluble starch is 5(C;.H.,O0,,)o0, and 
that its molecular weight is therefore 32400. 
They have also arrived at the unexpected 
result that the dextrins are metameric and not 
polymeric compounds ; that is to say, that they 
all have the same molecular weight, the differ- 
ences in properties being due to the different 
order of combination within the molecule, 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Tur Rev. John Mackenzie’s ‘ Austral Africa,’ 
in the Journal of the Manchester Geographical 
Society, is political rather than geographical, 
but will, nevertheless, be welcomed by many 
members of that society as a comprehensive 
statement of its author’s views on an important 
question of colonial policy. In the same Journal 
are to be found an article on Liberia, by Mr. 
E. B. Gudgeon, the Consul-General of that 
negro republic, which will startle those whose 
knowledge is based upon less friendly authorities; 
a notice of the changes which have taken place in 
the climate of Suez since the opening of the 
canal, by Dr. W. G. Black, with a set of meteoro- 
logical tables, which are not quite comprehen- 
sible; an account of the republic of Para- 
guay, by Mr. J. Parlane; and a somewhat 





lengthy address on African slavery by Com- 
mander Cameron, who makes the surprising 
assertion that the Portuguese discoveries in 
Africa were made ‘‘ under Portuguese direction, 
but by the mariners of other nations, principally 
by the Genoese.” 

Mr. H. E. O'Neill publishes in the Scottish 
Geographical Mayazine the results of the astro- 
nomical observations taken by him upon a journey 
from Quillimane to the north extremity of Lake 
Nyassa, August, 1887, to February, 1888. This 
is certainly one of the most important recent con- 
tributions to African geography, and the Scottish 
society is to be congratulated upon having been 
selected as the medium for communicating it to 
the world. 

A valuable essay on the mountain systems of 
the Balkan peninsula, by Ch. von Steeb, will be 
found in a recent number of the Mittheilungen 
of the Vienna Geographical Society. The author 
divides the Balkan peninsula into orographical 
regions, viz. Illyrian highlands, Albanian coast 
range, Macedonian mountains, system of the 
Balkans, and system of the Rhodope. His 
paper is illustrated by a beautifully tinted hypso- 
graphical map. In the same periodical Mr. J. 
Jank6 deals with the morphology of the Rosetta 
mouth of the Nile, and Mr. Kolbenheyer com- 
pletes his paper on the climatology of Silesia, 
furnishing at the same time nine maps illustrating 
the pressure of the atmosphere and the rainfall. 

The Bremen Geographische Blaetter publishes 
a map of Africa by Mr. P. Reichard, which 
exhibits the various sources of supply of ivory ; 
a concise history of the Panama Canal Company 
by Dr. H. Polakowsky, and an article on the 
Nicaragua Canal by R. E. Peary. 

A remarkable cave of stalactites has just 
been discovered on the top of the Taygetus 
range. Judging from the narrowness of the 
entrance and the assertion of the natives that 
the opening had not been observed before the 
earthquake of two years ago, it would seem 
that the cave had not before been entered by 
man. The height of the cave varies; for a 
distance of about thirty paces from the entrance 
it is from 3 métres to 4 métres high, whilst 
further on it reaches a height of from 5 metres 
to 10 métres. In width it measures from 10 
metres to 18 métres. Thousands of stalactites 
hang from the roof in wondrous groups, whilst 
others, formed by the dripping from above, 
rise in curious shapes from the floor. The cave 
is extensive and has many windings. The floor 
is very uneven. The discovery of this cave is 
regarded as an important one, and as likely to 
attract the notice of specialists, since it would 
seem to rival even the renowned cave on the 
island of Antiparos. 








Science Gossig, 


‘ HampsteEapD H111’ is the title of a small work 
on the natural history of Hampstead, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Roper & Drow- 
ley. The various sections are written by Prof. 
J. L, Lobley, Mr. H. T. Wharton, Dr. Walker, 
and Mr. J. E. Harting. 

Tue death is announced of the well-known 
chemist M. Hippolyte Leplay. 

Tue Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 
1891 has recently been published, the contents, 
data, and arrangement being strictly similar to 
those of preceding years. The first of these 
appeared in 1774 for 1776; the first Nautical 
Almanac in 1766 for 1767. The present volume 
contains elements of the orbits of 274 of the 284 
small planets which are now known; but oppo- 
sition ephemerides have only been calculated 
for a selected few out of this large number. 


THE comet (d, 1889) which was discovered by 
Mr. Brooks at Geneva, N.Y., on the morning of 
the 7th inst., was observed two days afterwards 
at the Lick Observatory, California, by Mr. 
Barnard, who described it as ‘‘slightly elongated, 
1’ in diameter, of the eleventh magnitude or 





fainter” ; also by Dr. Spitaler at the Imperial 
Observatory, Vienna, on the morning of the 
1ith inst., when its place was R.A, 23% 48m, 
N.P.D. 98° 46’, 
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The NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—SUMMER EXHIB 
NOW OPEN, 9 till 7.—Admission, 1s. — 





ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS,—The 
ONE HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, August 3.—5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6.—Admission, 1s, 
Illustrated Catalogue, ls. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.5., Secretary, 








Life and Death of Llewellynn Jewitt, F.8.A, 
By W. H. Goss. (Gray.) 


Mr. Liewettynn Jewitt died in June, 
1886, in the seventieth year of his age, 
having gained considerable repute as a 
laborious and painstaking writer on many 
branches of archeology. His elder brother, 
Orlando Jewitt, attained to genuine success as 
a draughtsman, a talent which was shared to 
no small extent by Llewellynn. If Mr. Jewitt 
had devoted himself chiefly to the occupa- 
tion of engraver, to which he was trained 
by his father, he would probably have at- 
tained to more eminence and secured a better 
income than in the general field of archzo- 
logical literature. The numerous anti- 
quarian volumes written or edited by him 
bear marks of too great haste and of a 
general diffuseness—failings which are sure 
to beset those who are forced by necessity to 
be to some extent book-makers. His best 
work was done for the Art Journal, to 
which he was a regular contributor during 
the time it was edited by Mr. 8S. C. Hall. 
Most of his separate volumes are reprints 
from the Art Journal or from the Reliquary, 
of which he was both founder and editor. 
In the course of his work Mr. Jewitt made 
various friendships with ‘‘ the most eminent 
and famous literary and artistic men of his 
day”; but the most exalted of these, who is 
honoured with specially large print on the 
title-page of this book, was the late Mr. 
8. C. Hall, a man who, it is not unkind to 
say, whatever his good qualities, can hardly 
be considered to have been either eminent 
or famous. Mr. Jewitt married early in 
life, and afterwards lived, for the most part 
in a quiet and uneventful fashion, in the 
retired little town of Winster, in the Peak 
of Derbyshire. He was an affectionate 
husband and kind-hearted father, and seems 
to have endeared himself to a little circle of 
greatly admiring friends. 

Out of this not very promising subject 
Mr. Goss has succeeded in making a book 
of nearly 650 closely printed octavo pages. 
If, however, any one is desirous of emulat- 
ing this feat, an examination of the writer's 
methods will show how readily the process 
can be imitated. In the first place, the 
writer of the biography must make up his 
mind to keep himself in evidence from be- 
ginning to end. Mr. Goss, for instance, 
gives a “photographic postage - stamp” 
likeness of himself on the title-page, an 
winds up on the last page with an in- 
geniously worded, but really self-laudatory 
paragraph entitled ‘‘ Errors.” His not very 
important individuality appears in chapter 
after chapter, when the reader is striving to 
follow the thread of the alleged life of Mr. 
Jewitt. The appendix covers a hundred 
pages. It opens with a bald version by 
Mr. Goss of a well-known passage from 
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the Iliad. This is followed by an account 
of the Society of Noviomagians, a con- 
vivial club founded by some fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1828, of 
which Llewellynn Jewitt was not a mem- 
ber. Mr. S. C. Hall’s views, or supposed 
views, on O’Connell, John Knox, Lord 
Beaconsfield, George Cruikshank, the In- 
quisition, Romanism, and the High Church 
party are set forth at length; next, Mr. A.J. 
Symington is allowed to comment on the 
earlier chapters of this book and to intro- 
duce Norse verses of his own; then Mr. 
Goss gives a special account of his own 
views of hell; while the last portion of the 
appendix deals with the death of Capt. 
Matthew Webb in the Niagara rapids, a 
leading article and biography being printed 
in full from the Daily Telegraph! As good 
an appendix would have been formed by 
printing the first and last pages of a score 
or two of books picked up at haphazard 
from a second-hand bookstall. But many of 
the five hundred and odd pages of the bio- 
graphy itself are almost as discursive. There 
are descriptive accounts of almost every one 
who ever wrote a letter to Mr. Jewitt or 
who is mentioned in his journal. Much 
that has previously been printed about 
or by 8S. CO. Hall, Mary Howitt, Alice 
King, and Daniel Home the spiritualist, 
as well as about others of less fame or 
notoriety, is dragged in to fill the pages, 
whilst digressions on the most trivial 
themes are the rule instead of the exception. 
For instance, Mr. Goss gives some lines of 
Llewellynn Jewitt’s entitled ‘Turn thou to 
Him,’ and then proceeds, ‘‘ While thus 
thinking and reading Ll. J.’s stanzas, my 
eye rests upon the growing blossomed 
hyacinth in the centre of my table.’’ Here 
follows a meagre rhapsody on the classic 
tale of Hyacinthus, which has no real rela- 
tion to anything that has gone before. 

No doubt Mr. Goss was a genuine friend 
and admirer of Mr. Jewitt, but he has 
shown his friendship after a cruel fashion. 
Every scrap of Mr. Jewitt’s writing that the 
author possesses is apparently used, while 
the singularly feeble verses that are 
printed here and there to prove that Mr. 
Jewitt was ‘‘ greatly poetic” are really a 
libel upon hismemory. However, anything 
may be expected from a writer whose ego- 
tim is so egregious that he expects his 
readers to be interested in a letter of his 
to Mr. Jewitt wherein he propounds the 
question, which is the more sublime couplet, 

The bunny little rabbits 

With their funny little habits, 
or, 

The funny little rabbits 

With their bunny little habits ? 


If for any reason this volume could give 
satisfaction to Mr. Jewitt’s family, it might 
have been privately circulated, but there was 
no need to ask the public to read about “ the 
packing of hampers with port, sherry, and 
champagne, with temperance drinks for the 
ladies,” for Peak picnics, or to learn that 
“Betsy (Mrs. Jewitt) broke a wash-hand 
basin by pulling it over with her crinoline ”’; 
or by lavish quotations from private journals 
and letters to pull the roof off Mr. Jewitt’s 
study and parlour for the general inspec- 
tion of the world outside. 








Mare Antoine Raimondi: Etude Historique et 
Critique. Par le Vicomte Henri Delaborde. 
Illustrated. (Librairie de L’ Art.)—In this capital 
work, one of the best of the series to which 
it belongs, the admirable engraver has found a 
biographer and critic competent, accomplished, 
and laborious. The Vicomte has not succeeded 
in finding out the date of Raimondi’s birth, or, 
which is much more unusual, of his death ; but 
in default of settling the date of the engraver’s 
birth, he produces good cause for putting it 
about 1480, which is a considerably earlier 
date than some authorities have assumed, and 
much later than others have guessed it to be. 
In or about 1527, as reported by a questionable 
authority, Malvasia in his ‘ Felsina Pittrice’ 
(1678), Marc Antonio was slain at Bologna by a 
Roman lord for whom he had engraved ‘ The 
Massacre of the Innocents’ after Raphael, a 
plate which, contrary to his engagement, he 
had engraved a second time, in order to sell 
impressions from it on his own account. An 
unmitigated scoundrel, he was quite capable of 
this or any other breach of faith ; but there 
seems to be no proof that he perished in this 
particular manner or at the time mentioned. 
Yet it is strange that an artist who was famous 
throughout Italy, France, and Germany—the 
intimate companion of men of the greatest dis- 
tinction in art and letters of his day—should 
have departed this life without any of his con- 
temporaries taking note of it. The very infamy 
with which the engraver’s name was then, and 
still remains indelibly marked—for which the 
Pope imprisoned him, and was hardly induced, 
even by the most powerful interest in his own 
family, to release him—was of a nature to ensure 
notoriety for whatever happened to him. His 
rascalities, his alleged debaucheries, and the 
ill fame of his quarrel with Albert Diirer, in 
which the Venetian Signory and the Emperor 
interested themselves, would seem to have 
ensured that some one would record his passing 
away. Assassinations were, after all, not so 
frequent in Bologna in 1527 that his murder 
can have escaped notice in some official record 
or other not yet known even to searchers so 
acute and diligent as M. Delaborde. Vasari, or 
the writer who compiled for him that section of 
the ‘ Lives’ which refers to Raimondi, declares 
that the engraver was nearly reduced to beggary 
and completely forgotten after his arrival in 
Bologna. He had been, it is said, wounded at 
the sack of Rome by the Connétable de Bourbon, 
captured, and held to ransom at a rate which 
exhausted his resources. It may have been so, 
yet still we must remember that Raimondi 
could hardly have been much more than fifty- 
five years of age in 1527; his art remained to 
him, if his means were exhausted, and, if the 
lists of his works given by Passavant and Bartsch 
are even approximately correct in ascribing to 
him at the least more than three hundred plates, 
his connexions, and through them his means 
of getting work, must have been ample. We 
know how eager some of the connexions had 
been to profit by his skill. The story of Mal- 
vasia is materially discredited, but not, of 
course, entirely disproved, by the fact, known 
to all students, that Raimondi’s undoubted 
plate, ‘Le Massacre des Innocents,’ No. 8 of 
the catalogue before us, is far superior in all 
respects to the almost equally well-known copy, 
or second version, which can hardly be Marc 
Antonio’s at all. This does not, however, decide 
whether or not he had prepared a second plate, 
not published, or now undiscoverabie. Such a 
wretched thing as that known as ‘‘sans le chicot ” 
bore its own refutation upon it, and no amateur 
would have troubled himself to commit murder 
on account of it. On the other hand, it would 
be a trying circumstance for a lover of fine art 
if he discovered Raimondi in the act of pro- 
ducing a colourable imitation of the famous 
original plate for which he had paid a good 
round sum. It must be remembered that 


have claimed the fragment of a remedy the 
Venetian Signory awarded to Albert Diirer 
against the pirate engraver who copied the 
renowned woodcuts on copper. The story is 
complicated by the existence of a copy, men- 
tioned by Zani, of the ‘ Massacre’ which agrees 
with the “‘piéce au chicot.” It is referred to 
on p. 92 of the catalogue before us. To col- 
lectors per se the catalogue which fills three- 
fifths of this volume will even be more welcome 
than the biography accompanying it; it is 
founded on positive and ascertainable materials, 
and embodies not only the author’s opinions and 
criticisms, but exact descriptions of more than 
350 examples, and discriminates the unchallenge- 
able plates from the doubtful ones, and both 
from those others which are simply not by 
Raimondi. A section is devoted to the copies 
by Marc Antonio after Diirer and Lucas van 
Leyden. Of the latter one only, ‘ The Pilgrims,’ 
repeats a counter-proof of the original, and is 
remarkable because he omitted the signature 
of Lucas, whereas in his piracy of Diirer’s 
works he had repeated the signatures of that 
artist, The catalogue, in which the works are 
arranged according to their subjects, supplies the 
history of each design reproduced by the en- 
graver, and in many cases corrects the errors of 
former cataloguers. For instance, in the entry on 
No. 91 that work is shown to represent not 
‘La Mort de Ste. Félicité,’ as Vasari said, but 
‘Le Martyre de Ste. Cécile,’ as Passavant said. 
In the same entry an error by Baldinucci as to 
the date of Raimondi’s plate is pointed out, 
and the entry itself isa model of what sucha 
thing ought to be. It supplies information on 
such matters as the copies which the fame of the 
original called forth, both on metal plates and 
wood blocks. It is noteworthy that copyright 
was, in the sixteenth century in Italy, not more 
regarded than it was in England until, more than 
a hundred and fifty years ago, Hogarth and his 
companions procured at least recognition of so 
much justice as ‘‘ Hogarth’s Act” promised, if it 
did not secure. Accordingly, as the whale has 
envious parasites, so they in turn are assailed 
by their own foes, and Raimondi, who forged 
copies and signatures to boct, was, in reputation 
at least, the victim of pirates in his own day, 
who did not even take the trouble to draw their 
originals in reverse. There are not fewer than 
six of these copies by Italian hands “‘ from ‘ Le 
Martyre de Ste. Cécile,’” several of which bear 
the monogram of Marc Antonio. It is easy, by the 
aid of the entry No. 91, to discriminate between 
them and their common original. The criticism 
pure and simple it is pleasant to read. The 
Vicomte’s notes on the relation of Albert 
Diirer’s art to that of Mare Antonio, together 
with what bears on the influence of the greater 
man on his contemporaries, show excellent 
judgment. The same praise may be extended to 
what is said about Marco Dente of Ravenna 
and the Master of the Die. Especially we 

would select for mention the fourth chapter, 

which deals with the peculiarities of Raimondi’s 

art, its dignity, reserve, serenity, spirit, sense 

of largeness, and that taste for style of a 

noble kind which, in all but his later produc- 

tions, has secured his fame. The grave con- 

ventions of Raimondi and his school (developed 

and refined on the models of the three 

Francias—Francesco, Jacopo, and Giulio) are 

best studied in the works of the engraver of 

Bologna himself ; but the criticism before us, 

with its careful indications of the influences 

of the master of 1466, Martin Schongauer, and 

other men who aimed at giving relief to their 

engraving, and, so to say, evaded the Italian 

principles while they, to a certain extent, 

degraded their art, deserves the best considera- 

tion of students. The influence of the antique 

must be recognized by all students of the Bolog- 

nese school of engraving. Of course, while 

exalting Marc Antonio as an engraver M. De- 

laborde does not omit to confine his comparison 








the “Roman lord,” if there was one, might 





of Raimondi with Holbein to his engraving. Asa 
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designer or inventor Antonio was simply nowhere. 
In criticizing Lucas van Leyden’s engravings 
the author discriminates admirably between the 
Dutch, Italian, and German masters. We espe- 
cially like pp. 74 to 79, and we have read with 
great pleasure, if not entire agreement, the 
notice of Rembrandt on the last-named page. 
That Marc Antonio was no mere reproducer of 
other men’s work, but one who imparted to 
some of them fine elements of his own, has 
always been patent to those who have compared 
his highest work with the originals ; for instance, 
his plate of ‘ The Triumph of Galatea’ with the 
picture, the forms of which, whatever may be 
said of the design, have been refined in the 
plate, which preserves its highest qualities and 
original inspiration, without the least suspicion 
of Giulio Romano’s influence. This must never 
be overlooked, for it forms one of Raimondi’s 
highest claims to our gratitude. The illustra- 
tions to this volume, although, owing to the 
process employed for them, a little grey and 
blunt, are excellent reproductions of the nobler 
qualities of Marc Antonio. They are sixty-three 
in number, and all of sufficient size. 


The Scottish Art Review. Vol. I. 1889. 
(Glasgow, the Office, St. Vincent Street.)—No 
one need be surprised to learn that this new 
periodical is intensely Scotch, but every reader 
will be glad to find that, although not a few of its 
essays and criticisms are juvenile and crude, its 
views are generally liberal and even over re- 
fined. While some of the numerous illustrations 
represent capital works, such as the ‘ Medea’ of 
Mr. H. Thornycroft, the Blair’s College portrait 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Mr. E. Burne 
Jones’s ‘Wood Nymph,’ some of the minor cuts, 
and many of the larger plates, are rubbish. The 
weakest portions of the review are the notices 
of current picture exhibitions. Among the 
most important papers is one in which Mr. Walter 
Crane tells us quite seriously what are the 
“prospects of art” under that Socialism which 
he takes for granted is certain to come about ; 
and Principal Caird supplies notes on ‘ Pro- 
gressiveness in Art,’ which are thoughtful and 
sympathetic. - The shortness of the notices is, 
notwithstanding the courage of the writers (the 
majority of whom have not hesitated to dispose 
of large themes in a small space), likely to be 
fatal to the review itself. Some of the poetry is 
very wonderful, but a few pieces please us by 
their grace, finish, and sweetness. 


The Recent Discoveries of Roman Remains 
found in Repairing the North Wall of the City 
of Chester. A Series of Papers read before the 
Chester Archeological and Historical Society. 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction, &c., 
by J. P. Earwaker. (Manchester, Ireland & 
Co.)—Mr. Earwaker deserves the thanks of all 
students of Romano-British archeology for this 
volume, which, in addition to the reprinted 
papers, contains twenty-three well-drawn illus- 
trations. The Chester discoveries of 1887 are 
of considerable intrinsic importance, as they 
include no fewer than twenty-seven Roman 
inscriptions ; but their chief interest lies in their 
bearing on the keenly debated question of the 
age of the walls of the city. It was maintained 
in 1883 by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, who was fol- 
lowed by the late Mr. Thompson Watkin, that 
no portion of the existing walls is of Roman 
date. The able paper of Mr. Loftus Brock, here 
reprinted, leaves, we think, little room for doubt 
that this conclusion was erroneous. Perhaps it 
might not be a wholly inadmissible supposition 
that the oldest exposed portion of the north wall 
was the work of Romanized Britons in the period 
immediately succeeding the departure of the 
legions ; but the notion that it is of Saxon or 
Edwardian date seems to have been definitely 
disproved. Mr. Brock’s reasoning receives valu- 
able illustration from the accompanying diagrams, 
and some additional arguments given in the 
official report of the City Surveyor (Mr. 
Matthews Jones) and in Mr. Earwaker’s intro- 





ductory chapter. The other side of the contro- 
versy is represented by the speeches of Mr. 
Shrubsole and Mr. Watkin in the discussions 
which followed Mr. Brock’s paper, and also by 
the reprint of the two papers in which Mr. 
Shrubsole’s views on the subject were first pro- 
pounded. The disbelievers in the antiquity of 
the walls at one timeimagined that the discoveries 
of 1887 furnished evidence in support of their 
case, as one of the sculptured stones found in 
the alleged Roman portion of the north wall 
was supposed to bear a representation of a 
medizeval ecclesiastic. This, if true, would have 
been decisive ; but it is now clear that the figure 
in question is that of a Roman lady. Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch’s paper on the subject, read before 
the Society of Antiquaries, is given in this volume, 
together with a careful drawing of the monu- 
ment. The Roman inscriptions discovered dur- 
ing the progress of the repairs and those found 
in the subsequent explorations are commented 
upon respectively by Mr. Thompson Watkin and 
by Mr. Birch. Mr. Watkin’s paper is on the whole 
satisfactory, though it contains some not quite 
accurate statements respecting the Roman system 
of personal nomenclature. Mr. Birch’s paper 
is also valuable, but some of his interpretations 
appear open to question. In the monument to 
P. Rustius he takes FABIA CRESCEN. as the name 


of the heres, by whose orders the memorial was | 


prepared ; it seems more probable that the words 
represent the name of the deceased man’s tribe 
and his cognomen. The abbreviation BRIx on 
the same monument Mr. Birch correctly ex- 
pands as Brivxiensis, but he adds that he was at 
first inclined to identify it with the Lydian word 
briz, a freeman, with reference to which he 
quotes a rather wild passage from the late Dr. 
Guest. On another stone the name which Mr. 
Birch reads as DEL. LICINULUS looks in Mr. Ear- 
waker’s drawing like Dellicianus ; and the letters 
VLFR, which he finds in the same inscription, are 
scarcely a possible abbreviation of Vewillifer, 
even if the existence of that word were better 
authenticated. Mr. Earwaker appeals to the 
city corporation to continue the excavations, on 
the singular ground that any money spent on 
this object “would be amply refunded to the 
ratepayers by the increased number of visitors 
which a museum so full of rare treasures would 
attract to Chester.” Whatever may be thought 
of this argument, there is no doubt that the 
further prosecution of the investigations would 
yield results of the highest antiquarian import- 
ance, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
funds required for the purpose will soon be 
forthcoming, either from public or private 
sources. 

Bibliothéque Populaire des Ecoles de Dessin. 
Troisieme Série : Histoire des Arts Décoratifs.— 
Les Carrelages Historiés du Moyen-Age et de la 
Renaissance. Premiére Partie. Deuxiéme Partie. 
(Paris, Librairie de L’Art.)—The former of 
these neat little books refers to the origin and 
manufacture of what the English (wrongly) 
call encaustic tiles for floors; the latter deals 
with their classification by epochs. Of course 
the books go no further back than the title 
indicates. The carreaux de revétement of Chinese 
pagodas and Chaldean palaces afford capital ex- 
amples of extreme antiquity which are duly dwelt 
upon, and the similarity, if not the relationship, 
of these works to later Oriental, and, through 
them, to Gothic wares, is pointed out and is illus- 
trated in several capital cuts. The various kinds 
of carreaux French, Spanish, and Italian, suffice 
to show the characteristics of the crafts until the 
end of the sixteenth century found them one 
and all more or less vulgarized and, so to say, 
epitomized at Delft, or, with somewhat better 
taste, at Nevers, where Italian influences of 
the Renaissance predominated. As presenting 
a large and most interesting subject in a most 
concise manner, and, notwithstanding the in- 
evitable omission of whole chapters of the 
history, doing so successfully, we commend 
these books, the price of which is only seventy- 





five centimes each, to readers who do not want 
to go deeply into the subject, and prefer to run 
while they read. 








NOTES FROM ATHENS. 


May and the beginning of June were rich in 
archeological discoveries, and outside Athens 
especially in two points, Corfu and Laconia, 
In No. 3099 of the Atheneum (March 19th, 
1887), when speaking of the excavations at 
Dimini, near Volo, I touched on the interest 
that would attach to the excavation of the pre- 
historic tumulus in the neighbourhood of the 
now destroyed village of Vaphio in Laconia, 
It was mentioned as early as 1838 by Mure in 
the Rheinisches Musewm, and was afterwards de- 
scribed by Vischer in his ‘ Erinnerungen und 
Eindriicken aus Griechenland,’ and by Ernst 
Curtius in his ‘ Peloponnesus,’ but has not since 
then been more closely examined. The import- 
ance, however, of these graves to our knowledge 
of the prehistoric age in Greece has been suffi- 
ciently shown by the excavations at Mycenz, 
Spata, Nauplia, Menidi, and Dimini. The 
remark that the prehistoric tumuli are confined 
to the side of Greece that faces the east has 
hitherto been scarcely impugned; but it is 
doubtful whether in the future this dictum 
will continue to be tenable, and. whether new 
discoveries may not tend to prove that the geogra- 
phical arrangement of the tumuli rests a good 
deal upon accident. Of no little interest is the 
method of construction of the tumuli and their 
contents, for the uniformity of the objects 
found allows of our drawing, at least to a certain 
point, conclusions regarding the uniformity of 
the population of the country which constructed 
and furnished these graves. If the great ques- 
tion of the affinity of the constructions with 
those of the peoples of Asia Minor and Syria, 
and about the source and origin of the objects 
discovered, cannot as yet be regarded as solved, 
it is obvious that the accession of new material 
is of incalculable value. Even the addition of new 
objects similar to those already discovered is in- 
structive ; but who knows where still lies con- 
cealed what may finally lead to a definite and 
universally acceptable explanation of what is 
now dubious ? 

From these considerations I welcome with joy 
the new excavations at Vaphio, and thanks are 
due to the council of our Archeological Society 
for entrusting the work to Dr. Tsuntas, a young 
inspector (ephor), who has already shown him- 
self, when employed at Eretria, Mycenz, and 
elsewhere, to be a careful, exact archeologist, 
possessed of keen powers of observation. Though 
only recently commenced, the excavations have 
already proved most interesting. The spot is 
about an hour and a half’s walk from Sparta, 
not far from the ancient Amycle. Operations 
were begun in the middle of May, and hitherto 
the chief aim has been to lay open the Dromos. 
It has been ascertained that this Dromos is 
3 metres long by 320 metres wide, and its 
greatest height had been 5 mitres. Its side 
walls were, as usual, built of stones without 
mortar. The door which leads from the Dromos 
to the interior of the Tholos chamber is 4 métres 
high and 1:80 métres broad. The diameter of 
the Tholos chamber itself is 9 métres. The grave 
was, fortunately, unrifled, so that immediately 
on opening it objects were found: two golden 
cups and one silver one, all of them adorned 
with representations of cattle, men, and trees; 
fragments of other cups ; a small fish in gold; 
bronze vases, and other articles in bronze ; three 
gold rings and ladies’ needles of silvered bronze 
with heads of amethyst; fine toothpicks and 
earpicks. One of the most interesting objects 18 
a necklace of some ninety amethysts. Another 
consists of thirty sardonyxes and agates. The 
stones of the necklace have engraved on them 
representations of men, oxen, and birds. From 
what has been discovered it is easy to infer 
that the grave is that of a woman. The absence 
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of representations of marine objects—with the 
exception of the golden fish—is notable, for the 
absence of marine animals has become a point 
to be noticed since Kohler started the theory 
that we had to do with a seafaring race, pro- 
bably the Carians. But it is not wise to rush to 
conclusions till the excavations are finished. 

The explorations in Corfu are interesting in 
quite another way. It is well known that, 
although a number of notable finds have been 
made in the islands, only once, and that many 
years ago, have systematic excavations been 
made—lI mean those which were undertaken, in 
consequence of the discovery in 1822 by English 
engineers of the ruins of a Doric (hexastyle 
peripteral) temple at Cardachi, for the investiga- 
tion in 1843 of the old necropolis. Long accounts 
of them, by Orioli, are to be found in the 
Gazetta degli Stati Uniti delle Isole Ionie of 1843. 

Of the objects brought to light at that time 
the most important, it is well known, was the 
funeral monument of Menecrates. Since then 
there has been no talk of systematic search ; but 
accidental discoveries have made it clear that the 
part of the island south of the town, the so-called 
Paleopolis, namely, the heights as far as Kanoni 
and to the Limni tu Chaliciopulu, the ancient 
Hyllaikos limen, is the site of the old city of 
Corcyra. M. Constantine Carapanos, the dis- 
coverer of Dodona, whose house in Athens is 
famous for his collection of Dodonaic antiquities, 
has begun excavations on a portion of the ground 
in conjunction with the Ecole d’Athénes, repre- 
sented in the enterprise by M. Lechat. The per- 
mission of the Minister of Public Instruction was 
obtained, and the results hitherto have been 
satisfactory. The site is alittle further removed 
from the Analipsis height between Kanoni and 
Hagia Parascevi on the Hyllaikoslimen. Besides 
remains of the foundations of ancient buildings, 
which it has not been possible as yet to examine 
closely, a little cylindrical stele has been found. 
But most of the objects unearthed have been 
in terra-cotta, and the most valuable appear 
to be six statuettes, although a great mass 
of other statuettes have been brought to 
light. They are mostly female figures of 
various sizes. Some wear a diadem on the 
head ; others hold a little bird in the bosom. 
Many have at their side a stag or other animal ; 
also there are among the figures women carrying 
bows or arrows. Soit would seem that these 
figures are offerings at a temple, and it is not 
improbable that the temple will be found, as M. 
Carapanos believes, among the mass of buildings. 
He also thinks, probably correctly, that it may 
be inferred from the attributes of the terra- 
cottas that it was a temple of Artemis. True, 
no ancient account, so far as I am aware, makes 
any mention of a temple of the goddess at Corfu. 
We know of sanctuaries of Hera, of the Dioscuri, 
of Dionysus, of Zeus, and of Alcinous. But it 
is not at all impossible that besides the temples 
mentioned by our authorities, there were others 
in the island. 

News comes from Crete of interesting dis- 
coveries in the neighbourhood of the village of 
Aphrata, in the province of Kissamo. A grotto 
has been discovered which, by underground 
openings, is connected with two other grottos. 
These grottos contained graves, in which were 
earthen vases, bronze kettles, and other objects. 
The local antiquaries have, without having any 
grounds to go on, surmised it to be a sanc- 
tuary of Mount Dicte. 

Most interesting excavations of tombs have 
recently been made in Eubcea in the ancient 
Eretria by the mayor of the place. The finds 
are numerous and important. According to the 
law, half of the things discovered belonged to 
the fortunate excavator, but this half has been 
bought by the Minister of Public Instruction 
for the national collections. The most beautiful 
and interesting objects are two bronze mirrors of 
very beautiful workmanship, one of which depicts 
in relief the abduction of Orithyia by Boreas, 
the other is adorned with a Venus, also a relief. 





Among the terra-cotta vases are two semi-white 
lecythi of archaic character. The one depicts 
Hercules carrying on his shoulders the vault of 
the heavens, which he has for the time taken 
over for Atlas, while Atlas is bringing him the 
apple of the Hesperides. The other lecythus 
is ornamented with a picture of Circe offering 
Ulysses a fatal potion, which he knows how to 
decline. One of his companions has already 
been turned into a pig. Sp. Lameros. 


P.S.—Euthymios Kazlorchis has died at the 
age of seventy-three. He was for forty years 
Professor of Latin at the University, and pub- 
lished several text-books in that branch of study. 
But he was mainly devoted to archeology. He 
was for many years an active member of the 
committee of the Archeological Society, and for 
a time its president. Between 1872 and 1881, 
along with Kumanudes, he edited an excellent 
journal of philology and archeology, now de- 
ceased, the ’A@jvaov, in which a number of 
inscriptions were first published. Among his 
writings I ought especially to mention his his- 
tory of the labours of the Archzeological Society 
of Athens. 








fine-Art Gossip, 


THe Royal Academy Exhibition, after an 
unusually successful season, will be closed on 
Monday, the 5th prox. 

Mr. Atma Tapema’s picture ‘A Dedication 
to Bacchus’ will not be at Mr. Lefévre’s gallery 
in King Street, St. James’s, to-day (Saturday) 
because of its removal to Marlborough House, 
where, on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Louise of Wales, it will be shown to 
the guests of the Prince of Wales. 

Ir may interest some of our readers to learn 
that Hogarth’s ‘Taste in High Life,’ which 
changed owners at Christie’s on the 13th inst. 
for 225/., was sold in 1746 with the pictures of 
Miss Edwardes, ‘‘a wealthy and eccentric lady” 
(Edwardes Square, Kensington, still preserves 
her name), to a Mr. Birch for five guineas. It 
was in 1742 painted on commission for this lady, 
the price being sixty guineas, and it embodied 
her notions of the subject so closely that Hogarth 
is said to have despised his own work. ‘“ De- 
signed by a Lady lately deceased ” is stated in 
reference to it by the General Advertiser, May 
24th, 1746, which announced the publication, by 
“ Mr. Jarvis in Bedford Court, Covent Garden,” 
of the well-known engraving from the picture 
(British Museum, Satirical Print No. 2563), of 
which, however, the publication line is ‘‘ In- 
vented & Painted by Wm. Hogarth.” The 
engraving was made by J. Phillips with the con- 
nivance of Miss Edwardes’s servants, although 
the painter refused to allow the original to be 
thus copied. The beau is said to represent 
Lord Portmore, the young woman a once well- 
known courtesan. Desnoyer the dancing-master’s 
portrait is in the background. From Mr. 
Birch it passed to his son John, of Spring 
Gardens. The latter in 1814 exhibited it at 
the British Institution, where in 1843, since 
which it has not been shown publicly, it was 
again, the property of Mr. Robert Gwilt. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 20th and 22nd inst. the following. Pic- 
tures: G. Chambers, Whitby, 194/. E. Long, 
Lazarillo de Tormes, 1501. T. Faed, “Music hath 
charms,” 4301. Drawing: Sir O. W. Brierly, 
Blake going on board the Resolution off Dover, 
59l. 

Ar the Continental Gallery, 157, New Bond 
Street, may be seen a number of paintings 
selected from the Salon recently closed in Paris. 

ANOTHER of Wren’s City churches, that of 
St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, has 
been condemned to be demolished, although we 
trust its picturesque, if not particularly refined 
spire, and the stately and admirable tower which 
sustains that characteristic feature, may be 
allowed to stand as comely landmarks. In the 





church was buried John Shute, supposed to be 
@ miniature painter, and certainly a painter- 
stainer and architect, whom John Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick (afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land), sent in 1550 to study architecture in Italy 
and enabled to publish ‘The First and Chiefe 
Groundes of Architecture,’ being, as Stow re- 
ported from the inscription on his monument 
in St. Edmund's, 

him that sought in science sight to publish prudently 
(Among the rest of things, the which he put in ure) 


That ancient practice and profound, that hight of architec- 
ture. 


Shute died in 1563, the year of the publication 
of this work, which is still in good repute, 
although it is one of the first books on the 
practical part of architecture issued in this 
country. It could not have been the first, as 
some suppose, because the title says that it is a 
*€ Discourse,” “further and more ample” than 
‘any other.” The old church was destroyed by 
the Fire. The existing one was built by Wren 
on the same site, where Jeremiah Milles, Dean 
of Exeter—who made himself ridiculous in the 
Chatterton controversy, and was celebrated in a 
certain ‘ Archzological Epistle’ by Mason—was 
buried in 1784. In 1690 the parish was united 
with that of St. Nicholas, Acons. In 1865 the 
church was restored by Mr. Butterfield. The 
figures of Moses and Aaron behind the com- 
munion table were painted by Etty in 1833. 
The interior is very small, being 60 ft. by 40 ft. 
The living is said to be worth 1,500/. a year with 
a house. A memorial praying for the preservation 
of the tower, in which we heartily join, is being 
signed at the church. 

AN interest which is not “altogether pathetic ” 
attaches to the proposal to transfer the owner- 
ship of the Doré Gallery to a “limited” com- 
pany. If we may rely upon the prospectus, 
large sums of money have been made by some- 
body by the exhibition of Doré’s pictures. We 
are told that during five years orders for pub- 
lications have been taken to the amount of 
70,1561. A stock of engravings remains esti- 
mated, at selling prices, to be worth 185,000/., 
and the nett profits are said to be more than 
10,0001. a year. 

THE exhibition of the works of students sent 
to the National Competition of Schools of Art 
is now open at the South Kensington Museum, 
from 10 till 6 o’clock daily. 

Tue ‘Directory of Regulations for Establish- 
ing and Promoting Science and Art Schools 
and Classes,’ revised to June, 1889, and super- 
seding all former editions, an elaborate and 
closely printed volume of 270 octavo pages, con- 
taining a vast mass of matter of great interest 
to ratepayers, has been published. The regula- 
tions, if carried out to the bitter end, will add 
enormously to the cost of the kind of instruc- 
tion in question, although it is distinctly asserted 
that the payment of fees by students must be 
looked upon as essential to instruction. It is, 
perhaps, fortunate for those at whose expense 
many of these regulations must needs take effect 
that a large proportion of them are likely 
to exist on paper only. Nevertheless, all con- 
cerned should study this volume with the atten- 
tion it deserves, and watch the progress of these 
regulations, which have, as the history of the 
department concerned affirms, a tendency to 
carry themselves into effect without regard to 
cost. 

Mr. Capwa.taper J. Bares, of Heddcn, 
Northumberland, who some little time ago pur- 
chased the fine old ru‘n of Langley Castle in 
that county, and erected upon the adjoining 
roadside a monument to the memory of the last 
Earl of Derwentwater, is putting up a mural 
tablet at East Land Ends, near Haydon Bridge, 
commemorative of Juhn Martin, the historicai 
painter, who was born there on July 19th, 1789. 

Tue dormant controversy as to who built the 
series of fortifications in Northumberland and 
Cumberland known as the Roman Wall is being 
revived by Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., who will 
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contribute to the September number of the 
Archeological Review an article intended to 
dissipate the Hadrianic theory of Dr. John 
Collingwood Bruce. North-country archzeolo- 
gists express regret that the Roman Wall has 
never been subjected to careful survey by an 
experienced military engineer, all writers upon 
the subject hitherto being historians, architects, 
topographers, and theorists. 

A CORRESPONDENT wants to know what has 
become of Gainsborough’s sketch-book, consist- 
ing of thirty-three drawings of landscapes and 
animals, which belonged to Mr. G. Baker, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and, as lot 1007 of his 
collections, was sold by Sotheby in June, 1825, 
tenth day. 

Tue third general meeting of the Society for 
Preserving Memorials of the Dead for the session 
1888-9 was held on Monday last, when a paper, 
‘The Darcies of Essex and their Monuments,’ 
was read by Mr. F. Chancellor. 


Wira evident scorn several French artists of 
high distinction—including M. Henri Cain, M. 
A. Proust, M. L. Comerre, M. A. Yvon, M. J. 
Garnier, M. A. Brouillet, and M. Benjamin- 
Constant—have refused to accept the medals 
awarded to them at the Exposition Universelle, 
Paris. 

MeEpALts ofthe Second Class have been awarded 
to the following English painters exhibiting at 
the current Exposition Universelle : Messrs. L. 
Fildes, A. Gow, J. Gregory, J. W. Waterhouse, 
C. Hunter, J. Knight, J. Sant, M. Stone, W. H. 
Bartlett, J. Charles, and F. D. Millet. Medals 
of the Third Class have been given to Messrs. 
J. Aumonier, J. P. Beadle, P. H. Calderon, 
M. Fisher, T. B. Kennington, R. W. Mac- 
beth, P. R. Morris, D. Murray, A. Stokes, 
and C. W. Wyllie. Medals of Honour for sculp- 
ture have fallen to Mr. A. Gilbert and Sir F. 
Leighton ; medals of the Second Class (there were 
no First Medals of this category) to Messrs. E. R. 
Mullins and E, O. Ford ; likewise medals of the 
Third Class to Messrs. J. Brock, E. B. Browning, 
H. Pegram, P. Hébert, and T. 8. Lee. Medals 
of the First Class for engraving were bestowed 
upon Messrs. R. W. Macbeth and F. Short; of 
the Second Class to Messrs. Lowenstam and W. 
Strang ; a medal of the Third Class in this group 
is Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s. More than ordinary dis- 
satisfaction has been excited by the greater 
number of these awards, which are only to be 
accounted for by the fact that many capital 
painters have not sent truly representative ex- 
amples of their skill. 


THE French journals record the death, at 
Paris, on the 8th inst., of M. Louis Jules Etex, 
painter and pupil of Lethitre and Ingres, who 
was born in 1810, and made his first appearance 
at the Salon in 1833, where he obtained a medal 
of the Second Class for ‘ Portraits’; his picture 
of ‘Adam et Eve’ at the Salon of 1838 brought 
to him a rappel. He painted various portraits 
for the gallery at Versailles, and, for the church 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, ‘St. Philibert.’ So 
says the Chronique des Arts. The death is also 
reported of the Chevalier O. de Thoren, an 
Austrian portrait painter long settled in Paris. 
He gained a medal in 1865, a Second Class 
Medal in 1884. The Legion of Honour was con- 
ferred on him in the latter year. 


A FLOOR of mosaic, which probably belonged to 
a private house, has been discovered at Sparta in 
tolerable preservation. Itis laid in squares,in each 
of which was the portrait of some distinguished 
individual. In one of these is the representation 
of a woman’s bust. The features of the face 
are comely and vividly marked by the different 
coloured stones; the head is adorned with a 
wreath. A special interest attaches to this 
mosaic, for at the top in the right corner is in- 
scribed the name CA®®w, and thus we have 
here to all appearances a portrait of the re- 
nowned Lesbian poetess. Near this square 


another inscription is preserved, that of the 


' name AAKHBHAAHGC, but unfortunately the 
| portrait has not survived ; similarly the name 
| KAAAIOIIHC is still legible whilst the corre- 
sponding portrait is no longer to be seen. 








MUSIC 


—ip 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Half a Century of Music in England. By 
Francis Hueffer. (Chapman & Hall.)—The 
author describes this volume as “ essays towards 
a history,” which it is, so that the actual title is 
misleading. Much of its contents has appeared 
before in various reviews, and this accounts for 
the peculiar arrangement. Instead of writing 
a straightforward essay on the progress of 
music in this country during the present reign, 
Dr. Hueffer ‘‘ preferred to group dates and facts 
round certain men of light and leading” who 
have visited us. The men he chose were 
Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz. The choice is some- 
what singular, for it cannot be said that any one 
of these musicians has left any permanent im- 
pression on English art. Wagner’s music is now 
very popular in the concert-room, but Wagner- 
ism as an art is scarcely understood, and our 
composers certainly do not show the influence 
of either Berlioz or Liszt. Mendelssohn far 
more than any other composer left his mark on 
English music ; but of Mendelssohn the author 
has nothing to say. Had Dr. Hueffer lived he 
would doubtless have corrected the following 
among numerous errors. It was in 1869, not 
1870, that Madame Néruda first appeared at the 
Popular Concerts, and it was in the season of 
1874-5, not 1873-4, that contemporary composers 
first received a large share of attention. In the 
list of composers associated with the revival of 
church music, one of the most gifted of them all, 
the late Sir John Goss, is not mentioned. Ber- 
lioz’s piece ‘La Mort d’Opéhlie’ is said to be 
dated 1884, instead of 1848; and in speaking of 
the imperfections of the symphonic form the 
author is made to say, ‘‘ Think of these move- 
ments in quick time.” From the context it is 
evident that ‘‘these” should be three. As a 
whole the book is readable, and it contains 
matter for reflection, but its title is a misnomer. 


Music for the People: a Setrospect of the 
Glasgow International Exhibition, 1888; with 
an Account of the Rise of Choral Societies in 
Scotland. By Robert A. Marr. (Edinburgh, 
Menzies & Co.)—This volume, as we learn from 
the preface, is in substance based upon the 
sketches and brief notices written by Mr. Marr 
for the official Daily Programme of last year’s 
exhibition at Glasgow. This is probably the 
explanation of the fact that we find biographical 
sketches of many musicians—such, for instance, 
as Dr. Spark, of Leeds, and Mr. Alfred Hollins, 
the blind organist—who have little or no con- 
nexion with Scotch musical history. As might 
be expected from its origin, the contents of 
the volume are decidedly miscellaneous. A con- 
siderable part of the volume, such as the his- 
tories of the different bands of pipers in the 
principal Scotch regiments, and the notices of 
local musicians, will be of comparatively little 
interest to dwellers south of the Tweed, but 
there is one feature of the volume which gives 
it real musical value. This is a most carefully 
compiled and apparently very complete account 
of “ The Rise of Choral Societies in Scotland,” 
We have read this part of the work, which oc- 
cupies over a hundred pages, with great interest, 
and, we are bound to add, with considerable 
surprise. Scotland is often thought to be an 
unmusical country, but Mr. Marr has collected a 
mass of facts demonstrating the gradual progress 
of music from the time of Handel downwards, 
which reveals an amount of activity for which 
few readers this side of the Border will be pre- 
pared. We are not in a position to test the 
accuracy of all the author’s statements, but they 
give evidence of much painstaking and careful 














research. If only for the sake of this introduc- 
tion, Mr. Marr’s volume will be welcome to all 
who are interested in the history of musical 
progress. 








Musical Gossig. 
Unper the title of the London Military Band 


an association of wind instrument players has 
been formed for the purpose of performing high- 
class music, original and trenscribed, in the 
manner of our best regimental bands. An invi- 
tation concert was given in the Princes’ Hall on 
Monday afternoon, at which the new body ap- 
peared for the first time before an audience, and, 
we may say at once, with remarkable success, 
English wind instrument players are among the 
finest in the world, and the quality of tone of 
the new association is unsurpassable, though, 
of course, the effect would be more agreeable in 
the open air or, at any rate, in a larger building 
than the Princes’ Hall. The programme in- 
cluded the march from ‘The Story of Sayid,’ 
the Overture to ‘ William Tell,’ three numbers 
of Sullivan’s music to ‘Henry VIII.,’ Weber's 
‘Invitation & la Valse,’ and the ballet music 
from ‘Faust.’ Mr. John Hill, the conductor, 
deserves some of the credit due to the excellent 
performances, but the material of the band may 
be regarded as the best obtainable, the forty 
members all being connected, either in the 
present or the past, with the most celebrated of 
our military bands and many of them with 
orchestras of the highest class. 

Tue performances by the pupils of the Royal 
College of Music at the orchestral concert given 
in Alexandra House on Wednesday evening 
were, on the whole, of remarkable excellence, 
Whether the programme was not a little too ex- 
acting is a matter open to question. Certainly 
the young players were overweighted in the 
Good Friday music from ‘ Parsifal,’ but, on the 
other hand, really excellent performances were 
given of Spontini’s Overture to ‘Olympia, 
Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem ‘ Phaéton,’ and 
Dvorak’s Symphonic Variations, Op. 78. 
Brahms’s laboured and uninteresting Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor, Op. 15, a work as difficult 
as it is tedious, proved to be quite within the 
means of Miss Ethel Sharpe. Among young 
female pianists she is one of the most promising 
who have appeared forsome time. Equal praise 
must be given to Miss Mary Richardson, who 
displayed a pure soprano voice of considerable 
volume in Mozart’s air ‘Deh’, vieni.” Prof. 
Villiers Stanford conducted the concert. 

Messrs. CoapmMan & Hatt will publish next 
week a book entitled ‘ Musical Celebrities,’ by 
Mr. F. F. Buffen. It will contain memoirs of 
eighteen eminent performers of the present day, 
with portraits executed by the Automatic En- 
graving Company. 

AccorDING to the reports received from Bay- 
reuth the series of performances which com- 
menced last Sunday is fully equal in merit to 
the standard of previous years, while in material 
support it will be more successful than any 
previous series. By the end of the present week 
it is expected that the whole of the tickets for 
the entire series will have been disposed of. By 
the light of this experience the confident predic- 
tions as to the ultimate fate of the Wagner 
theatre, made when it was inaugurated in 1876, 
read very curiously. 

Tue late Signor Bottesini is said to have left 
the scores of four unpublished and unperformed 
operas, their titles being ‘Azaele,’ ‘Cedar, 
‘Graziella,’ and ‘Bohele’; also an interesting 
collection of autographs, including a series of 
letters from Verdi concerning the production of 
‘ Aida’ at Cairo. It is also stated that an English 
musician has already offered a large sum for the 
double-bass owned by the distinguished virtuoso. 

Tue idea of presenting Wagner’s early work, 
‘The Novice of Palermo,’ at the Court Opera, 
Munich, has been abandoned. The work was 
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tried in private recently, and was found to be 
written entirely in the old-fashioned style of 
Italian opera, and full of reminiscences —in fact, 
utterly unworthy of the composer. 








DRAMA 


—_e— 


The Bankside Shakespeare. — Vol. II. The 
Taming of the Shrew. Edited by Albert 
R. Frey for the New York Shakespeare 
Society. (Triibner & Co.) 


On the 30th of June, 1888, we noticed the 
parallel texts of ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ edited by Mr. Appleton Morgan, 
which formed the first volume of this beauti- 
fully printed edition; the second volume, 
edited by Mr. Albert Frey, is now before 
us, and gives, arranged as far as possible 
as parallel texts, reprints of the anonymous 
old play of 1594 called ‘The Taming of a 
Shrew,’ and of the first edition, folio, 1623, 
of ‘ The Taming of the Shrew.’ 

This is preceded by an introduction by 
Mr. Frey of some thirty-eight pages, the 
chief intent of which appears to be to prove 
(1) that ‘The Taming of a Shrew’ was 
rightly assigned to Shakspeare by ‘that 
forgotten commentator Edward Capell”’ ; 
and (2) that it was rewritten by him for 
Mr. John Smethwick, under the title of ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ at some time between 
the 19th of November, 1607, and the year 
1609. 

Capell, it need scarcely be said, is not 
altogether the ‘forgotten commentator” 
that Mr. Frey supposes him to be, though 
it is true that few but the hardiest of stu- 
dents nowadays venture to explore the vast 
obscurities in which he has hidden himself 
and his learning; to the general it may well 
be that he is 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than seen. 
He knew much, however, and was a most 
earnest and generally a judicious editor; 
and if he sometimes failed in judgment, as 
we think he did in this case, in justice to 
him it should be remembered that a vastly 
larger field of ancient literature is now open 
to all than was accessible in his time. As 
Mr. Frey does not state the circumstances 
under which Capell came to the conclusion 
— he now attempts to revive, we will 

0 80. 

When Capell produced his edition of 
Shakspeare, 1760-68, he had never seen 
‘A Shrew’;. he knew it only from Pope’s 
account of it, and from that supposed it to 
be a first and spurious edition of ‘The 
Shrew.’ It was not till near the close of 
his career, ‘‘ towards Easter, 79’’—he died 
February 24th, 1781—that he was able to 
procure ‘‘a few days’ use”’ of a copy of ‘A 
Shrew,’ and then he certainly decided that 
it might be a work of Shakspeare’s first 
youth ; his chief or only reason for so judg- 
ing being that there was “no one example 
of his[ Shakspeare’s | having takenso largely, 
and followed so closely the track of another 
writer, as he must have done in his ‘Tam- 
ing of the Shrew’ if the other was not 
his.” But Capell, with his “few days’” 
examination, did not then know what Mr. 

rey cannot be ignorant of—albeit he does 
not betray his knowledge—namely, that in 
‘A Shrew’ there is much that is plagiarized 
from Marlow and even “ conveyed ” verbatim 





from his plays of ‘ Faustus’ and ‘ Tamber- 
laine.’ The same argument, therefore, which 
led him to assign ‘A Shrew’ to Shakspeare 
would have equally served to take it from 
him. Mr. Frey, however, having adopted 
Capell’s crude suggestion, endeavours to 
enforce it by the “ fact” that there is nothing 
on record to show that Shakspeare was ever 
ridiculed or censured for having “ pirated ”’ 
‘A Shrew’; and he further suggests, with 
reference to its induction, that it is not pro- 
bable that two authors should both have 
been equally acquainted with Warwickshire 
localities and personages; the fact being 
that with the exception of the name of 
Sly, as the drunkard, common to both 
inductions, there is not a syllable in ‘A 
Shrew’ to show that its author knew that 
such a county as Warwick was in existence. 
The Warwickshire allusions are confined 
entirely to the induction to ‘The Shrew,’ 
which, of course, is admitted by all critics to 
be Shakspeare’s in whole or part. 

For ourselves, we reject altogether the 
notion of Shakspeare’s authorship of ‘A 
Shrew,’ nor do we think him wholly re- 
sponsible for its successor, ‘The Shrew.’ 
Without going into details or quoting pas- 
sages, for which, indeed, we have no space, 
and which, moreover, must be familiar to 
all who have studied the play, we believe 
it may be confidently affirmed that there is 
much in it that could never have proceeded 
from his pen at any time of his career. 
Three stages of growth are, we believe, 
distinctly visible in it: (1) the old play of 
‘A Shrew’; (2) a rewriting of this play by 
another and unknown author, who, while 
adhering to the main lines of its plot, pre- 
served also some portions of its dialogue, 
and laid under contribution, in addition, 
Gascoigne’s translation of the ‘Suppositi’ 
of Ariosto; (3) Shakspeare’s revision and 
heightening of this rewritten play. Unless 
on this theory—which we believe is that 
now most generally received—‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew’ seems to us inexplicable. 

To the question of the date of ‘The 
Shrew’ Mr. Frey devotes twenty-two pages 
of what he calls evidence, ‘ conclusive ”’ 
and ‘‘conjectural,” arranged on opposite 
pages, and he appears to think that by it 
he has established the date, 1607-1609, he 
had fixed on. How conjecture can be con- 
sidered as evidence we fail to see; and when 
this ‘‘evidence” is not only in complete 
contradiction with the verdict he derives 
from it, but is mutually self-destructive 
(almost every witness he cites telling a dif- 
ferent tale), we are puzzled to guess why it 
is brought forward at all. Moreover, all this 
‘‘ conjectural evidence ” is founded on that 
which Mr. Frey calls “ conclusive evidence ’’; 
though why that should be conclusive to 
him which has resulted in such a variety of 
opinions in others is more than we can 
imagine. The confusion which covers us 
as we gaze on these pages of “evidence” 
is only to be equalled with the wonder with 
which we receive the notion that Shakspeare 
wrote the ‘Taming of the Shrew’ at the 
instance of—Smethwick the printer! 

For our sins we have read much indif- 
ferent Shakspearean criticism, but seldom 
any less satisfactory than this performance, 
which, putting aside its want of lucidity and 
completeness, is disfigured with loose, in- 
accurate, and even self-contradictory state- 





ments. We turn from it with a feeling of 
relief to the texts themselves, which appear 
to be given with commendable accuracy, 
and will be valued by all students of Shak- 
speare’s text, as will also be the book 
itself by bibliophiles as a choice specimen 
cf the American press. 








* ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ Iv. ii. 38-9. 
Dia, I see that men make rope’s in such a scar re, 

That wee ’l forsake our selues.—F, 1. 

A GREAT deal of ingenuity and some learning 
have been expended on this crux, but it has 
remained a Columbus’s egg. At last, however, 
I venture to think that a couple of taps rightly 
applied may make it stand upright as a hunting 
metaphor. Scarre is generally acknowledged to 
be one difficulty, and my first tap will be on it, 
and I assert and show that—if dictionaries and 
usage may guide us—scarre or skarre was then 
and later the more ordinary spelling of our scare. 
So far as I know Th. Cooper’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ 1578, 
has it not, nor has Baret’s dictionary of 1580, 
and I may here add that, so far as my experience 
goes, the word was not in Elizabethan times 
much in use. In the Lat.-English dictionary 
of Thomasius, 1594, skarre occurs twice. Holy- 
oke’s ‘ Rider’ of 1626 has skar and skarre away, 
those of 1633 and 1640 to scarre or skarre four 
times, Florio’s Eng.-Spanish dictionary, 1599, 
has scarre, scarred, and scarring seven, and his 
Spanish-English one four times. In his Italian 
one of 1598 it does not seem to occur uncom- 
pounded, but in that of 1611 we find both to 
skarre and the noun skar. Minsheu, 1618, has 
scarre. Nor so far as I have seen do we find 
scare in any one of these, except in skare-crow, 
which occurs twice, while scarre-crow is found 
some two or three times, and skar-crow more 
frequently. These dictionary examples, there- 
fore, show a preference in the uncompounded 
forms for the double rv. In Cotgrave and Sher- 
wood alone—I speak more particularly of their 
1660 editions, though the 1611 of Cotgrave is 
the same or almost the same—we find scare and 
skare eleven times, though on one occasion 
scarre-crow. 

Turning to writers, and omitting instances of 
the double 7 casually observed, I find in Dr. 
Grosart’s glossary to N. Breton (and his glos- 
saries do not confine themselves to words obso- 
lete or obsoletely spelled) only three examples 
—to scarre flies, skarre-crow, and skar-crow. 
In Nash there are scar- and scare-crow, scare- 
bug once, and scarre-bugg’d twice. In Greene’s 
numerous publications it seems not to have 
been used either in its simple or compounded 
forms. Dekker has scar-crow, and G. Harvey 
scarre-crow, once only. Without further pro- 
longing the search, let us now turn to the first 
folio and quartos of Shakspeare—his poems 
containing no instance—I merely premising 
that, as above, I give every instance that I have 
come across, whether it be spelled with one or 
two 7’s. Of scarre there are four examples in 
the folio, and three in the quartos, but in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ the folio, Q2, and Q4 have 
scare once each. Of scared, as might be ex- 
pected, there are more one-r’d forms, but to 
the four of this, there are yet three with 
the double +; while, as in the majority of 
instances in the dictionaries and elsewhere, 
there are three examples of scar- and skar- 
crow. 

Leaving it then as primd facie probable that 
scarre is our scare, let us turn to the other diffi- 
culty, ‘‘men make ropes.” In olden England 
royal or great huntings—the hunting of some 
animals perhaps excepted — were not really 
hunts—not hunts in the open, but carried on in 
parks, chases, or in impromptu enclosures of 
forest, where the enclosed game was driven past 
a stand whence the magnates shot at it. N. 
Drake’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ &c., vol. i. pp. 272-5, 
&c., may be referred to on this point, and he 
quotes an example from Dekker’s ‘ Lanthorne 
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and Candlelight,’ 1609. Aubrey also, as quoted 
by Nares, reports that in 1642 Charles I. said 
that in Scotland he rode into the quarry [enclo- 
sure] and found the covey of partridges falling 
upon the hawk. Holinshed also, as quoted by 
the same and in the same place, s.v. Quarrie, 
says: “The seventh of Auguste [1554, after the 
installation of Philip of Spain as a Knight of the 
Garter] was made a generale hunting, with a 
toile raised of foure or five miles in leagth [i.e., 
in circuit] so that manie a deere that day was 
brought to the quarrie.” 


the Hart,” we find this with two other references 
to the same :— 

Or why doest thou devise, such nets and instruments, 

Such x de and toyes, as hunters use to bring me to their 
And as to ropes in the sense of rope-nettings, 
the English ‘ Maison Rustique, or Country Farm,’ 
1600, book vii. chap. xxii., speaking of the different 
modes of hunting, says it ‘“‘is performed prin- 
cipally with dogs, horses, and strength of bodie ; 
sometimes with ropes and nets [the French 
original “avec les cordes et rets”’], and some- 
times with toiles ; but these two [latter] sorts of 
taking of beasts are more fit for holidaie men,” 
&c. The toiles here spoken of as differing 
from the ropes and nets seem, it may be re- 
marked, to be used as equivalent to snares and 
gins. In Freach cordonner was also used for 
placing rope-nettings as barriers. Lastly, that 
Shakspeare also was well aware of this mode of 
hunting is shown by ‘ Cymbeline,’ IIT. iv. 106-8 : 

Why hast thou gone so far 


To be unbent, when thou hast ta’en thy stand 
Th’ elected deer before thee? 


And also in IL. iii. 67-8, which shows—possibly 
from his own experience— that poachers followed 
the same plan, though in all probability numerous 
assistants replaced the cord-nettings. 

Hence I think we may take ‘‘ make ropes” as 
equivalent to make rope-nettings or toiles, and 
then thus paraphrase our passage. I see, says 
she, replying to all Bertram’s ‘‘ promises, entice- 
ments, oaths, tokens [gifts] such as have seduced 
many a maid” (III. v. 17, &c.), that you erect 
and surround us with all these nets, that in the 
scare into which we poor hunted ones are thrown 
we ’ll forsake ourselves, forsake our instincts and 
better thoughts, give ourselves to you an easy 
prey, and—perish. Having thus shown that she 
understands his scheme, she sets about her 
counter-scheme, holds out her lure, and, with the 
seeming inconsequence of womankind, cries, 
‘* Give me the ring.” 

It would, of course, have been more convincing 
to many could I have found—what hitherto 
has been unfound—another example of the 
phrase ‘‘ make ropes” in the sense that I have 
been led to give it. But having, as I trust, 
shown the nature of the context in which it is 
to be looked for, it may hereafter be found, and 
so finally settle the minds of all doubters and 
cavillers, Br. Nicuotson, M.D. 








Bramatic Gossig, 


Notes and Queries will give next week a play- 
bill recording a second performance, at the 
Lyceum, of Charles Lamb’s farce of ‘ Mr. H.,’ 
and bearing apparent traces of being Lamb’s own 
composition. 

THE latest Parisian gossip is that M. P. Bour- 
get and M. Meilhac are writing a play together. 

Mr. Gosse has written a critical introduction 
to the version of Ibsen’s latest play, ‘The Lady 
from the Sea,’ which Mr. Fisher Unwin is about to 
publish. The same firm is producing an édition 
de luxe of Mr. W. Archer’s translation of Ibsen’s 
‘Doll's House.’ 

MapAME BERNHARDT appeared on Monday 
as Marguerite Gautier, and on Thursday as 
Phédre. This evening she plays in ‘Frou- 
Frou.’ No falling off is perceptible either in 


her acting or in the interest excited. 
Art the close of the representation on Saturday 
last at the Haymarket, Mr. Beerbohm- Tree 





Again, in Turber- | 
ville’s ‘ Venerie,’ 1611, in his ‘‘ wofull words of | 








made a valedictory speech. In this he stated 
that he had obtained a new lease of the house, 
which, after undergoing redecoration and partial 
reconstruction, would reopen early in September 
with ‘Roger la Honte.’ A projected revival 
of ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream’ might, he 
declared, have to be foregone in consequence of 
the measures affecting the employment of chil- 
dren on the stage at present before Parliament. 

TuIs evening witnesses at the Criterion the 
production, by Mr. Wyndham, for a solitary 
occasion, of ‘The Headless Man,’ a farcical 
comedy, to be subsequently played by Mr. 


| Wyndham in America. 


A Four-act melodrama, entitled ‘ Her Father's 
Sin,’ was produced by Miss Rose Meller on Tues- 
day at the Strand. On Thursday at the same 
house Miss Clarice Trevor gave scenes from ‘ As 
You Like It’ and ‘ Little Emly.’ 

Mr. Toots is at present abroad, bound, if 
his resolutions do not change, for Homburg. 
After a three weeks’ holiday a country tour last- 
ing until Christmas will begin. 

A comepreTTa by Mr. Reginald Stockton, en- 
titled ‘ Uncle Robert,’ and a drama by Mr. John 
Tresahar, entitled ‘The Catspaw,’ were given 
on Wednesday afternoon at Terry’s Theatre. 
Neither piece calls for special comment. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_~>—_ 


NOTICE. — Owing to the great 
demand for the cheap issue of 
Mr. BLACKMORE’S famous 
Novel, 


LORNA DOONE, 
copies will not be ready for the 
trade till early next week. 


Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TWO KINGS OF UGANDA; 


Or, LIFE by the SHORES of the VICTORIA NYANZA. 
By ROBERT P. ASHE, M.A., 

Late of the Church Missionary Society’s Nyanza Mission. 
With Illustrations and a new Map specially drawn of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“«Mr. Ashe’s book is s record of missionary enterprise in Equatorial 
Africa....Mr. Ashe writes with a full and generous appreciation of the 
great qualities of the Christian hero....The fluency of Mr. Ashe’s 
religious convictiors is untinctured with any alloy of bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness ’’—Saturday Review. 











MISCELLANEA 


— 


So long.—The reviewer of ‘ Americanisms, 
New and Old,’ may like to know that the ex- 
pression ‘‘so long” is in common use amongst 
the working classes in Liverpool in the sense of 
“ good-bye.” I first heard the words used in 
that sense in and about Newcastle-on-Tyne 
thirteen or fourteen years ago, then almost 
exclusively by seafaring people. It has now 
become common, but I do not think I have ever 
heard it but once out of a seaport, and that 
was in a Manchester railway station on the 
departure of a Liverpool train. The only 
literary use of the expression that I have ever 
seen is in Chambers’s Journal for June 22nd, 
1889, p. 397, col. i. C. W. &. 


REFERRING (in your review on the 13th inst. of 
‘ Americanisms, Old and New’) to the expres- 
sion “so long,” you say that it would be in- 
teresting to know if there is any evidence of the 
English dialectal use of it for “‘ good bye.” I 
can offer some slight evidence of its existenceinre- 
mote country districts of Dorsetshire, among sons 
of the soil, who speak the language of tradition 
rather than that of literature. I have personally 
known men use this expression under circum- 
stances which would point strongly to their 
inheriting—in opposition to their acquiring—it. 
I regret that I cannot supply you with support- 
ing evidence from an old writer. In the course 
of a sojourn in America I made some notes on 
this subject, but the value of your space forbids 
my referring to more than one or two of them. 
The common American expression of ‘‘ mad” 
for “angry” is of old standing in Sussex, and 
the word ‘‘axey,” which is so frequent in the 
Eastern States for “ague,” is good old Sussex 
too. The Americans are not alone in referring 
to insects as ‘‘ bugs,” for in many parts of Eng- 
land we have the “‘ lady-bug ” (lady-bird), ‘‘ May- 
bug” (cockchafer), and ‘‘June-bug” (green 
beetle). A “square meal” is found in the 
dramatic literature of the Shakspearean era; and 
when an American asks you to admire ‘‘an 
elegant sunset,” he is, after all, only harking 
back to “Ould Ireland”! No nation has an 
indigenous civilization, and none an indigenous 
tongue. The strongest example of both these 
principles is, I think, offered by the United 
States. ARTHUR MONTEFIORE. 
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Broadway, Ludgate-hill, London. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 


1889, 


WITH THE INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d, cloth boards, 


Is NOW 


READ Y. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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NEW NOVEL BY ALAN MUIR. 


At all Libraries, 2 vols, 21s. 


TUMBLEDOWN 


By AUTHOR of ‘ LADY BEAUTY.’ 






FA RM. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT & HALLAM, 35, St. Bride-street. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


: FROUDACITY: 
WEST INDIAN FABLES BY MR. FROUDE 


Explained by J. J. THOMAS, Author of ‘The Creole Grammar,’ 








THE TWENTIETH VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE HANSA TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. 


Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
* Unique in the series and unique in itself...... Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably done......It will be read with an unusual 


interest and profit by many students of history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of any book of the -_— . 
otsman. 


’ NEW VOLUME (THE SIXTH) OF “ UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES,” JUST READY. 


CHRONICLES OF A HEALTH RESORT. 


i. By A. HELDER. Cloth, 2s. 


RECENTLY ISSUED, IN SANE SERIES, 


" ISAAC ELLERS MONEY. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 


‘80 well written and so admirably descriptive......Mrs. Dean’s personages have distinctness and are cleverly drawn.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW.—Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents for JULY, 1889. 
1, The BRITISH SHAN STATES. By J. George Scott. | 9, KARENNI and the RED KARENS. By Major-General 
2, The NATIVE PRESS of INDIA. By W.8S. Seton-Karr. MacMahon. 
3, 1S RUSSIA VULNERABLE in CENTRAL ASIA? 10. PHILIP de MELHO. By M. P. J. Ondaatje. 
4, The MARRIAGE of the CHINESE EMPEROR. By | 11. MAHOMED’S PLACE in the CHURCH. Notes and 


BOR en nm) ornate see 


W. H. Wilkinson. Criticism. 
5, The FALLING RUPEE, and a Probable Consequence. | 19. TI DEVELOPMENT of PERSIA. B 
\. By Surgeon-Gen. Sir William Moore, K.C.I.E. Q.H.P. | "Boulogne. 7 


6. — ADMINISTRATION, a Rejoinder. By H.P. | 13. The NATIVE PRINCES of INDIA and their RELA- 
alet. TIONS with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT. By Sir 
7. The GREAT INDIAN DESERT. By Horace Bell. Lepel Griffin, K.C.8.I 


8, The ORIGIN of the SARACENS. By Ernest de Bunsen. | SUMMARY of EVENTS, REVIEWS. 


ae of 

oat 

ate | LM¢ CENTURY for AUGUST is the Summer Number, and contains— 

ature ‘The STREAM of PLEASURE: the Story of a Boating Trip on the Thames,’ by Mrs. E. R. 
PENNELL, with 33 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL—‘ The BIBLE in TENNYSON, by HENRY 
VAN DYKE, illustrated by Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Tennyson—' The NEW SCHOOL of EN- 


GRAVING,’ by JoHN P, Davis, illustrated—' The OLD BASCOM PLACE,’ by JonL CHANDLER 
HARRIS, illustrated—‘ A POSITIVE ROMANCE, by EDWARD BELLAMY, dc. Price 1s. 4d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C, 


—_—— 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND ALL BRAIN WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 





most refreshing beverage, 


i omey during work when solid food cannot be taken, It satisfies without loading the stomach, 
inulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 


The perfect PURITY and delicacy of this Cocou is testified to by 
Dr. HASSELL, The LANCET, The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH, &c., &c. 
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Ready this day, 


THe SCOTTISH REVIEW, Juty, 1889, 





Contents. 
The TAKING of the BASTILLE. 
The RAILWAY RACE to EDINBURGH. 
The GREAT PALACE cf BYZANTIUM. 
The SALMON in SCOTLAND. 


The FORMATION of the MODERN GREEK STATE. By 
Demetrius Bikelas. 


The ROMANCE of SIR TRISTREM. 
SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
” CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Alexander — Publisher to Her Majesty the Queen, Paisley; 
d 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


2» & po 


PaAe 





OOKS! 
The best Medium 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


PINOZA: a Short Account of his Life and 
Philosophy. By W. J. COLLINS, M.D. BSc. F K.C.8. Price One 
Shilling (by post). 
Meyers, Brooks & Co. Publishers, Enfield. 


BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 
for SALE or EXCHANGE of NEW and 
Weekly, 1d.—88, Chancery-lane. 








Just published, crown Svo. 5 


SONNE TS and REVERIES. 
BY 
MARCUS 8. C. RICKARDS, M.A. F.L.S., 
Of Merton College, Oxford. 
J. Baker & Son, Clifton. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF DONOVAN,’ ‘WE TWO,’ &c. 
Now ready, 21st Thousand, 


ERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
By EDNA LYALL. 
Methuen & Co. Bury-street, W.C. 


IBRAIRIE ORIENTALE L’AMERICAINE- 


F. MAISONNEUVE, 25, Quai Voltaire 25, Paris. 


COLOMB (Christophe).—La LETTRE de CHRIS- 
TOPHE COLOMB ANNONGANT la DECOUVERTE du NOUVEAU- 
MONDE (13 février-14 mars 1493). Texte original espagnol. Edition 
princeps, in-folio, différente des deux éditions in-4 connues jusqu’a ce 
jour.—Reproduction en é d’a) a rés | p 
découvert en Espagne. m la p ion de l’éditeur. 
Paris, 1889. In-fol., relié tae "30 fr. 

Tirage sur papier de Hollande, & 100 exemplaires numérotés. 


Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d. ; 
varnished, ls. 6d. Post free. 


HAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. Simple 
Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty Cases of Acci- 

dent and Sudden Illness common toChildren. It provides against :— 
Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child- a Choking, 
Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-bleeding, 
Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallow- 
ing Coins, Buttons, &c., Wounds. 

James Epps & Co. "48, Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


pHenrx FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. Liberal ae wore SS Prompt 
Payment of Claims. WILL. sk a. i ‘DONALD, eint 
FRAN ACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID rob Pino 000, 0007. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEADS, 














or on linen and 








ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Ceutinental Travei- 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,000). 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


SOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


(Patented), constructed on a new principle offering unique advan- 
tages. Hasa large Reservoir of Ink, secure from dust and evaporation, 
and a small Dipping-Well in which the Ink is always maintained at the 
same level. Made in a variety of useful and ornamental forms. Adapted 





Suits all. 





for all climates. Sold by all Vendors of the “Swift’’ Writing 
Requisites. 

WIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 

(Patented). Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holds a large supply 


of Ink, secure from leakage, and ready for instant use. With Non- 
Corrodible lridium-pointed Pen, 2s. 6d.; with Gold Pen, Iridium- 
pointed, 5s.; or best quality, 10s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 





= GWieT ” STEEL PENS of every grade. GOLD 
PENS. Speciality: 6d. Iridium-pointed Pens for the “Swift’”’ 


Reservoir Penholder. Ketail of all Stationers. 





= 
WIFT” BLUE-BLACK WRITING and COPY- 
ING INKS of guaranteed excellence in convenient bottles, fitted 
with corkscrew. Prices 6d., 1s.,2s.,and 3s. Lipped bottles for “ Isobath,” 
6d. each. Of all Stationers. 
Sold W holesa! e ry by the Sole Manufacturers of the 
‘Sw ’ Writing Requisites 
Thos. De la re ® Co. Bunhi.l-row, London, E.C. 


INNE FORD'S MAGNESIA, 
e Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEAR’ BURN, HEADACHE, 
UT, and INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient for st te Constitutions, Ladies, Uhildren, 
Infant 


DINNEFORD'S 








MAGNESIA, 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW _ BOOKS. 


ae ae T EN TS OF S HE WM. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ This Mortal Coil,’ ‘ Babylon,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NEW SIxX- SHILLING — NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
TO CALL HER MINE, &c. By Watrer Besant. With 9 Illustrations by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
DR. RAMEAU. By Gzorces Onver, Author of ‘The Ironmaster,’ &c. With 9 Illustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 
NIKANOR, By Henry Grévitte, Author of ‘ Dosia,’ &c. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHILDREN of TO-MORROW. By Wut1™ Suarr. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
The KNIGHTS of the LION: a Romance of the Thirteenth Century. With a Preface by the Marquess or Lorne, K.T. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Percy Frrzcrratp, Frorence Marryat, James Grant, Durron Coox, and others. With 8 Illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, William Small, W. J. Hennessy, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 

The ROMANCE of JENNY HARLOWE, and Sketches of Maritime Life. By W. Cuarx Ressex, Author of ‘The 


Mystery of the Ocean Star,’ &c. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE AND HUMOUR. 
MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By Hue MacOott. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


“* He is a bold man who essays to follow in the footsteps of Gulliver, Peter Wilkins, and Jules Verne, but Mr. MacColl’s audacity is justified by considerable success...... Mr. Stranger’s 
adventures are well conceived and varied, very entertaining and exciting......A thoroughly readable book.” —Atheneum, 
FIFTY YEARS on the TRAIL: the Adventures of John Y. Nelson, Scout, Guide, and Interpreter in the Wild West, 


By HARRINGTON O’REILLY. With over 100 Illustrations by Paul Frenzény. Square 8vo. 3s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 6a. 
‘“‘Mr. J. Young Nelson is the Gil Blas of the Prairie, the Barry Lyndon of the West, and if he is not the most exemplary of mortals, his adventures are amongst the strangest and 
the most amusing in the world. They should be read, not only by people who want diversion, but by students of history and of human nature. Mr. Nelson has been an actor in the Border 
uaws to his wigwam, and hung many a scalp from his belt ; he has been a Mormon, a professional gambler, a guide, a trapper, a cabin-boy, a warrior, and is an 


drama, has taken many -_ 
initiated Sioux ..... His book is really the Saga of the plains.”—Daily News. 


STAGELAND: Curious Habits and Customs of its Inhabitants. By Jerzomz K. Jerome, With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard 


Partridge. Feap. 4to. picture cover, 3s. 6d. 
** Is exceedingly clever; the description of the inhabitants of this abnormal sphere is excellently done by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, who has found a very able a in his artist 


Mr. J. Bernard Partridge. Not since A’Beckett’s ‘ Quizziology of the Drama’ has the ridiculous side of behind the scenes been so ably and so pleasantly presented.”— World. 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. (An Extra Number, complete in itself.) Demy 8vo. 1s. 
WAS SHE GOOD or BAD? By Wri114M Minto, Author of ‘The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot.’ Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DOLLY. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
THAT GIRL in BLACK: a Romance, By Mrs. Motesworru, Author of ‘Herr Baby,’ &c. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; 




























































cloth, 1s. 6d. 
CUT by the MESS. By Arruur Keyser. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Shortly. 
The DAGONET RECITER and READER. Selected from his Own Works by Goren R. Sims. Crown 8vo. portrait-cover, 1s, ; 


cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HOW the POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. By Guorez R. Sims. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY of the TRAMES, from its SOURCE DOWN WARDS. With 340 Illustrations, Post 


8vo. 1ls.; cloth, 1s. 6¢ eee cibapeceiats 


CHOICE POCKET VOLUMES. 
CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. Both Series complete in 1 vol. printed on laid paper, and handsomely half bound, 2s. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Brmtar-Savarry. Translated from ‘La Physiologie du Gott’ by R. E, Anversoy, M.A. 


Post 8vo. printed on laid paper, and handsomely half bound, 2s. 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE “PICCADILLY” NOVELS.—Crown 8ro. cloth, 3s. 6. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN. HERR PAULUS. By WALTER BESANT. The BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By SARAH TYTLER, 
The DEVIL'S DIE. By GRANT ALLEN. AGATHA PAGE. By Isaac HENDERSON, EVE. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HERRING,’ &c. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. | 


(Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s, 6d.) 









































By BRET HARTE. | By M. J. COLQUHOUN. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
*A WAIF of the PLAINS. (Shortly. | | EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. . OLD BLAZERS HERO. 
he AUTHOR of ‘ My By DICK DONOVAN. y A 
Oy ap see “The MAN-HUNTER. GLOW-WORM TALES. 
By GRANT ALLEN. *CAUGHT at LAST! By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
FOR cag nae SAKE. By HAROLD FREDERIC A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. 
By WALTER BESAN SETH’S BROTHER’ -4 WIFE. By GEORGE R. SIMS. : 
*The WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By JULIAN HAWTHOR TALES of al DAY. (Shortly. 
By HAROLD BRYDGES. DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE. By T. W. SPEIGH 
"*UNCLE SAM AT HOME a BY DEVIOUS WAYS, 
‘ The LINDSAYS. By SARAH TYTLER. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By MARY LINSKILL. BURIED DIAMONDS. 
The HEIR of LINNE. IN EXCHANGE for a S9UL. HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
By a CAINE. By E. LYNN LINTO By H. RD. 
he DEEMSTER. PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE and MISER. The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YA 
By WILKIE COLLINS. By J. E. MUDDOCK By CELIA P. WOOLLE 
*LITTLE NOVELS. *STORIES WEIRD and WONDERFUL. *RACHEL ARMSTRONG; er, Love and Theology. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, B.C. 
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